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Hotes. 
VERIFICATION OF A JEST. 


In A C. Mery Talys, as printed by Rastell | 
between the years 1517 and 1533 (I quote from 
the late Mr. Singer's edition of 1815) occurs the | 
following jest under the heading “ Of the woman 
that sayd her wooer came to[o] late” : — 

“ Another woman there was that knelyd at the mas of | 
requiem, whyle the corse of her husbande laye on the 
bere in the chyrche. To whome a yonge man cam and 
spake wyth her in her ere, as thoughe it had ben for som 
mater concernyng the funerallys; howe be it he spake of 
no such matter, but onely wowyd her that he myght be 
her husbande: to whom she answered and sayde thus: | 
‘ Syr, by my trouthe I am sory that ye come so late, for 
I am sped all redy; for I was made sure yesterday to 
another man.’ ” 





The original editor of this very curious book | 
appends the following remark: “ By this tale ye | 
— perceyve that women ofte tymes be wyse, 
ind lothe to lose any tyme.” Reading, not long | 
since, The Life of Sir Thomas Gresham, by the 
late Mr. John William Burgon, vol. ii. p. 214, I 
met with an anecdote of Katherine of Berain, who 
was married to Richard Clough, the agent, clerk, | 
and servant of Gresham, in 1567, which instantly 

ught to my recollection the quotation I have 
made from A C. Mery Talys. Mr. Burgon’s 
words are these : — 

“ Tradition has been ill-natured enough to preserve an | 
anecdote of the heiress of Berain, which, if true, however | 


creditable to her charms, reflects no honour on her heart. 
Her first husband was John Salusbury, heir of Lieweni; 
at whose funeral, it is said, she was led to church by 
Richard Clough, and afterwards conducted home by the 
youthful Morris Wynn, who availed himself of that oppor- 
tunity to whisper his wish to become her second husband. 
She is said to have civilly refused his offer, stating that 
on her way to church she had accepted a similar pro- 


| posal from Richard Clough ; but she consoled Wynn with 


the assurance that if she survived her second husband, 
he might depend on becoming her third; and she was 
not unmindful of her promise.” 

The fact seems to be that she married Wynn 
very soon after the death of Clough ; but we may 
doubt whether the “tradition” given by Mr. 
Burgon was not founded on the jest in A C. 
Mery Talys; at all events they accord singularly; 
and while upon this subject, I may note that 
Mr. Singer, in enumerating the old references to 
the jest-book which Shakespeare has rendered 
famous (Much Ado, Act Il. Se. 1), has omitted 
an interesting point connected with the histo 
of the small volume, viz. that it was the last boo 
that Elizabeth, just before her death, was gratified 
by hearing read. A priest, writing an account to 
Venice of the last illness of the Queen, in a letter 
of March 9, 1602-3, observes, “ She cannot attend 
to any discourses of government and state, but 
delighteth to hear some of the Hundred Merry 
Tales, and such like, and to such is very atten- 
tive.” How far this assertion is to be taken as 
true we know not; but the narrator obviously 
intended to disparage the memory of a woman 
who for more than forty years had been, not so 
much the enemy of the Roman Catholics, as the 
friend of the Protestants. J. Payne Conxier. 

Maidenhead. 


PRINCE EUGENE. 

This great military commander was born in 
1663, and died on April 20, 1736. In the His- 
tory of his Life, “ printed for James Hodges, at 
the Looking-Glass on London Bridge,” 1741, it is 
stated that he was a collector of rarities and books, 
and that “ he practised daily all the duties of the 


| religion he professed. He spoke very little, but 


what he said was just, and weighed in the balance 
of good sense.” 
I have a volume of old tracts, mostly of a re- 


| ligious tendency, and all dated between the years 


1707 and 1714, inclusive. On a fly-leaf of the 


| volume is written “ Samuel Midgley, his book,” 


1714. Four leaves of writing-paper are bound in 
the original binding. One contains merely the 
above signature. The other three contain the 
following beautiful prayer, clearly in Samuel 
Midgley’s handwriting : — 


| “ A Prayer used by the truly Noble and Valiant Prince 
E . 


ugene 
“© my God! I believe in thee; do thou strengthen 
me. I hope in thee; do thou confirm my hope. I love 
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thee; do thou vouchsafe to redouble my love. I am 

for my sins; O! do thou encrease my repentance. 
1 adore thee as my first principle; I desire thee as my 
last end. I thank thee as my perpetuall benefactor; and 
I call upon thee as my supream Defender. 

“ My God! be pleas’d to guide me by thy Wisdom, 
Rule me by thy Justice, comfort me by =! mercy, and 
keep me by thy power. To thee I dedicate all my 
thoughts and words, my actions and sufferings, that 
henceforth I may think of thee, speak of thee, and act, 
according to thy will, and suffer for thy sake. 

“ Lord! my will is subject to thine in whatsoever thou 
willest, because it is thy will; I beseech thee to en- 
lighten my understanding, to give bounds to my will, to 
purify my body, and to sanctify my soul. 


“Enable me, O my God! to expiate my past offences, | 


to conquer my future temptations, to reduce the passions 
that are too strong for me, and to practice the virtues that 
become me. QO! fill my heart with a tender remembrance 
of thy favours,—an avertion of my infirmity, a love for 
my neighbour, and contempt of the world. Let me al- 


ways remember to be submissive to my superiors, cha- | 


ritable to my enemies, faithful to my friends, and in- 
dulgent to my inferiors. 

“ Come, O God! and help me to overcome pleasure by 
mortification, covetousness by alms, anger by meekness, 
and lukewarmness by devotion. 

“O my God! make me prudent in understanding, 
cou us in danger, patient under disappointments, and 
humble in success. Let me never forget to be fervent in 
prayer, temperate in food, exact in my employs, and con- 
stant in my resolutions. 

“Inspire me, O Lord, with a desire always to have a 
quiet conscience, an outward modesty, an edifying con- 
versation, and regular conduct. Let me always apply 
myself to resist Nature, to assist Grace, to keep the Com- 
mandments, and deserve to be saved. 

“O my God! do thou convince me of the meanness of 
earth, the greatness of heaven, the shortness of time, and 
the length of eternity. Grant that I may be prepared 
for Death; that I may fear thy Judgments, avoid Hell, 
and obtain Paradise, through the merits of Jesus Christ.” 


The date of my manuscript would be fifty-one 
years after the birth of Prince Eugene ; and twenty- 
two years before his death. I do not find any 
reference to the prayer in his Memoirs, but as 
far as I know, it is quite consistent with his cha- 
racter.* W. Lee. 


OLD SCOTISH PEERAGES. 


In England an idea seems prevalent that in 
Scotland a lew laxity pooniad as to peerage 
claims; and this the more especially after the 
succession of James to the English diadem had 
removed him from the seat of government in his 
native dominion. We have often heard very 
strange law ventilated in high quarters about 
Scotish titles of honour, which were far from 
warranted by the usages of that country. Never- 
theless, in no country whatever was more care | 
taken to prevent intrusion into the peerage, and 
the Scotish Privy Counsel was ever on the alert 
to check any attempt on the part of any one, | 





{* Another translation of this prayer is printed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, iv. 671.—Ep. 


however wealthy or well descended, to assume 
dignities not directly flowing from the crown, the 
fountain of honour. Of the accuracy of this as- 
sertion, we propose to give a somewhat remark- 
| able instance from the “ Original Minutes of 
Council for the Year 1612 and 1613": — 
“ Secundo Decembris, 1613. 

“ Ad. Lib. A. 2. 41. Sir Johne Ker was this day con- 
veaned befor the Counsall for assuming unto himself the 
Style and tytle of Lord, and for veryfication thereof aganes 
him, his maiesties advocat produced ane contract past 
betwix him and ane other | yy wherin Schir Johne 
wes styled ane noble lord, Johne Lord of Jedburghe,—to 
this he answered, that althoght at sometymes ther wes 
Letteres, and wrytes presented unto him, wherein the 
writar by his allowance and knowledge styled him Lord, 
and that he not being curious to reede the lettres bot 
simple to understande the substance of the same, did sub- 
scryve the same with his ordinare forme of subscriptioune 
| Jedburghe, that could nawayse infer ony preiudice aganes 
him, nor bring him under the compas of a punishabell 
| censure, &c.—Whereunto it was replyed be his maiestyes 

advocate, that seeing Schir Johne knew well aneugh that 
| his maiesty wes naway pleased to honour him with the 

tytle and dygnytie of a barrone, and caused delete out of 
his infeftment that parte thereof bearing the creatioune of 
him a Lord, he should more respectuelye have carryed 
himself, and nowyse presumed to have assumed the saide 
style, whilk nether be Ais lirth, nor by his maiestyes 
favour, he could iustlye acclame; and forder he replyed, 
that Schir Johne his subscryving of Lettres and writes 
bearing Lord of Jedburgh, did infer aganes him a wit- 
ting, willing, and willfull assuming of the saide style, 
and that he could naway pretend misknawiedge of the tenour 
of the writes subscryv 4 him, seeing he was knowne to 
be of that humour and dispositione, as very exactly, and 
narrowly to examine and try everye sentence and sillas 
of all lettres and writtes subscryved be him.” 

Sir John Ker was a man of ancient descent, 
and at one time of large territorial wealth. He 
was designated of Home, but this estate in the 
county of Berwick he sold to the Earl of Home, in 
the possession of whose descendants it presently 
remains. He was twice married, but his male 
descendants by his first espousal are extinct ; but 
by his second wife he had male issue, who con- 
tinued the representation, and the late General 
Ker of Littledean, who contested the Dukedom 
of Roxburgh with James Innes Ker, Bart., was 
his direct heir male. The General was unques- 
tionably heir male of the Roxburgh family too, 
whilst Sir James, by virtue of a substitution in 
the deed of entail, and a crown ratification as 
descended of a daughter “ of Hary Lord Ker, 
took both estates and honours. J. M. 








THE ARDENS OF WARWICKSHIRE. 


In a former number of the present volume 
(p. 352), Ma. Payne Coxtrer had stated that 
“ Edward Arden, distantly related to Shakespeare's 
mother, was executed for high treason, Dec. 20, 
1583;” and a correspondent signing Crux, in 
p. 463, expresses his wish to ascertain the exact 
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degree of relationship between them: in his sub- 
sequent remarks attributing to this event the 
origin of various influential “ sympathies and an- 
tipathies in the heart of our great Bard,” in con- 
sequence of “ the fair fame of his mother’s ancient 
and honourable line having been stained with 
attainder, and by the public ignominy of her re- 
lative’s head being exhibited on London Bridge,” 
&e. &ee 

The writer signing Crux has probably not seen 
the remarks on the family of Shakespeare's mother 
which were published in the Sixth Part of The 
Herald and Genealogist (August, 1863,) nor the 
extracts from the same article which are appended 
by Mr. Drees, to his recent Life of Shakespeare, 
nor the summary of the results of that article 
which was given in the last volume of “ N. & Q.,” 
p. 201 (Sept. 12, 1863). 

It may not, therefore, be altogether unnecessary, 
for the information of that gentleman and others, 
to repeat that it has been ascertained—l. That 
the identification of Shakespeare’s maternal grand- 
father with a groom of the chamber to Henry VII. 
(the ancestor of the Ardens of Yoxall, co. Staf- 
ford), and the consequent affiliation of the Ardens 
of Wilmcote upon the Ardens of Park-hall, ori- 
ginated only with Malone, and is proved to be 
a great mistake; 2. That the Poet's grandfather 

pears in deeds dated 1550 “as Robertus Arden 
de Wilmecote in parochia de Aston Cantelowe in 
comitatu Warwici, husbandman (Collier's Life of 
Shakespeare, 1844, p. xxiii.) ; 3. That when the 
heralds exemplified arms for Arden to John Shake- 
speare in 1599, they did not venture to give for 
his wife the coat of the Warwickshire family, but 
assigned her (with a martlet for difference) the 
totally different one borne by Arden of Alvanley 
in Cheshire (since Lord Alvanley). 

From all which it is most probable that the 
assumed relationship of Shakespeare’s mother to 
Edward Arden, the traitor of 1583, or to any 
others of the family of Warwickshire gentry no- 
ticed by Dugdale, was exceedingly “distant” 
indeed, and certainly past discovery, if not alto- 
gether imaginary. Joun Govucu Nicasoxs. 


THE WROEITES. 


_ The death of the founder of this extraor- 
dinary sect deserves a record in “N. & Q.” 
John Wroe died at Collingwood, Melbourne, 
Australia, on the 5th February, 1863. He was 
eighty-one years of age, and had followed the 
trade of prophet for more than forty years. He 
founded a sect which numbered adherents in all 
parts of the world ; and which held, as its car- 
dinal article of faith, the divine inspiration and 
absolute authority of its founder. His followers 
here in Melbourne looked confidently for his re- 
surrection, but they have probably abandoned 





that hope now. The sect called themselves - 


“ Christian Israelites,” but were popularly known 
(from wearing the hair uncut and unshaven) as 
“ Beardies.” They were zealous and incessant 
street-preachers of an incoherent and unintelli- 
gible doctrine; apparently compounded of Judaism, 
Christianity, and the principles of the Adamites 
of Munster. From inquiries made here, I am led 
to infer that John Wroe was unmistakeably a 
lunatic of a common and harmless type; but, 
nevertheless, he was constantly attended by a 
secretary, who took down everything that fell 
from his lips; and these notes were sacredly pre- 
served as divine communications. The hymns, 
and the more private books of the sect, abound in 
flagrantly indecent images and references. Their 
historical manual is — 


“The Life and Journal of John Wroe, with Divine 
Communications to him: being the Visitation of the 
Spirit of God, to warn Mankind that the Day of the Lord 
is at hand, &c. 2 Vols. Gravesend: Printed for the 
Trustees of the Society by W. Deane. 1859.” 


A more extraordinary book there is not to be 
found ; even in that very peculiar department of 
literature, the records of religious imposture and 
delusion. It has always seemed to me strange 
that no mention of these “ Wroeites,” so far as I 
have noticed, has emerged in contemporary jour- 
nalism ; although the sect was strong enough to 
have its own prophet, its own liturgy, code of 
laws, church constitution, and special literature. 
It has survived the death of its founder; but 
seems, from all I can learn, to be now dying out. 
This is an additional reason for leaving some 
mention of it on the pages of contemporary 
history. D. Bua. 

Melbourne. 


Corres. — The following extract from A New 
View of London, published in 1708, vol. i. p. 30, is 
curious : — 


“T find it recorded, that one James Farr, a barber, who 
kept the coffeehouse which is now the ‘ Rainbow,’ by the 
Inner Temple gate (one of the first in England), was, in 
the year 1657, presented by the inquest of St. Dunstan’s 
in the W., for making and selling a sort of liquor called 
coffee, as a great nuisance and prejudice of the neighbour- 
hood,” &c. 

as. 9 


Aw ExectioneerineG But or rormer Days. — 
The following cutting from Saunders’s News-Let- 
ter, May 9, 1864, may be deemed worthy, as a 
curiosity, of insertion in “ N. & Q.”: — 

“During the time of a contested election in Meath, some 
forty years ago, Sir Mark Somerville [father of the pre- 
sent Lord Athlumney ] sent orders to the proprietor of the 
hotel in Trim to board and lodge all that should vote for 
him, for which he received the following bill, which he 
got framed, and it still hangs in Somerville House, 
county Meath. The copy from which this is taken was 


Fie, 
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found amongst the papers of the late Very Rev. Arch- 
deacon O'Connell [Roman Catholic}, Vicar-General of 
the diocese of Meath :— 

‘16th April, 1826. 


*My Brit — To eating 16 freehclders above stairs for 
Sir Marks at 3s. 6d. a head is to me 2/. 12s. To eating 
16 more below stairs and 2 priests after supper is to me 
21. 15s. 9d. ‘To 6 beds in one room and 4 in another at 2 
guineas every bed, and not more than four in any bed at 
any time cheap enough God knows is to me 22/. lis. To 
18 horses and 5 mules about my yard all night at 13s, 

one of them and for a man which was lost on the 
head of watching them all night is to me 52. 5s. 0d. For 
breakfast on tay in the morning for every one of them 
and as many more as they brought as near as I can guess 
is to me 41 12s. 0d. To raw whiskey and punch with- 
out talking of pipes tobacco as well as for porter and as 
well as for breaking a pot above stairs and other glasses 
and delf for the first day and night I am not very sure 
but for the three days and a half of the election as little 
as I can call it and to be very exact it is in all or there- 
about as near as I can guess and not to be too particular 
is to me at least 792. 15s. 9d. For shaving and crapping 
off the heads of the 49 freeholders for sir marks at 13d. 
for every head of them by my brother has a Wote is to 
me 2/. 13s. 1d. Fora womit and nurse for poor Tom Ker- 
nan in the middle of the night when he was not expected 
is to me ten hogs. I don’t talk of the piper or for 
keeping him sober as long as he was sober is to me 

u. 10s. 


The Total. 
12 0 0 
2100 
22 15 0 0 Signed 
56 500 in the place Jemmy Cars wife 
412 0 0 his 
79 15 0 9 Bryan X Garraty 
21301 Mark 
10 10 
0 


0 
1102. 18 7 ma may say 111 0 0 ee Honour Sir Marks 
send me this eleven hundred by Bryan himself who and 
I prays for your success always in Trim and no more at 
present.’ ” 

Apsusa. 


American Puraszotocy: to Bars = To 
Suave.—" Barbed” seems to be considered by 
the “ Special Commissioner” of the Daily Tele- 
graph as a word newly coined in the United 

tates ; it is, however, good English, and as old 
as Pepys at least (Diary, Nov. 27, 1665) — 

“ To Sir G. Smith’s, it being now night, and there up 
to his chamber and sat talking, and I darbing against 
to-morrow.” 

See also the quotations in Boucher'’s Glossary. 

J. Exsor Hopexiy. 


Jupcs Jerrrers.—The following extract from 
the City Press (May 13, 1864) is, I think, worthy 
of preservation in “ N. & Q.”— 

“During the recent improvements in the church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, Aldermanbury, it was considered 
advisable, for sanitary reasons, that the vaults should be 
filled in, and in closing the vault of the notorious Judge 
Jeffreys, the workmen discovered a small brass plate 
affixed to the wall, inscribed as follows :—‘ The Honour- 
able Mrs. Mary Dive, eldest daughter of the Right 
Honourable George Lord Jeffrey, Baron of Wem, and 








Lord High Chancellor of England, by Ann, his lady* 
daughter of Sir Thomas Bludworth, sometime Lord 
Mayor of the City of London, died Oct. 4th, 1711, in the 
Sist year of her age.’” 

The brass has been removed and now occupies 
an honourable position on the wall of the north 
aisle. J. W. M. 


Fas es or La Fonrarne.—There was published 
iti 8vo. by Murray, Albemarle Street, 1820, a 
araphrased translation of La Fontaine’s Fables 
into English verse with the original text opposite 
to each article. The versification is exceedingly 
good, and altogether the work deserves more at- 
tention than it seems to have met with hitherto. 
It is in two parts, the first dedicated to Lord 
Viscount Sidmouth, and the second “to John 
Hatsell, Esq., on his birthday, Jan. 2, 1820, 
“ Hatsell, who full of honours as of years, 
The Nestor of this modern time appears ; 
Who, through one half an age with studious care, 
Has smooth’d the labours of St. Stephen’s Chair, 
Where future Speakers, like those gone before, 
Shall own his worth, and profit by his lore. 
On him long years no baneful influence shed, 
So light Time’s wings have flutter’d round his head; 
But Fohenent, fully ripen’d not decayed, 
Distributes treasures industry has made ; 
For wisdom, from a mind so richly stor’d, 
Still blends with playful humour at his board; 
While pure religion’s warm but gentle ray, 
Serenely gilds the evening of his day.” 


We fear that the writer, who had not calculated 
upon the subsequent parliamentary revolution, 
has put too high an estimate on Mr. Hatsell’s 
lucubrations, which were published in four vols. 
4to, and which were at one time highly esteemed, 
and deservedly so. - M. 


Frencu-teavs.—In Fraser's Magazine for 
May, 1864 (p. 580), I find the following in an ac- 
count of the informal receptions which are happily 


in — in Paris: “The visitors . . . go without 
any formal farewell; whence, I suppose, our ex- 
pression, ‘ French-leave.’” C. J. Rosson. 


Croquet, says Capt. Mayne Reid, is derived 
from the operation of “ croque’ing” or cracking 
the balls. This is amistake. Croquet is a shep- 
herd’s staff. In Tong's Visitation of Yorkshire, 
1530, published by the Surtees Society, the 
“ Prior's staff” in the bearings of the monasteries 
of Newburgh, Malton, Kirkham, &c. is depicted 
exactly like a croquet mallet. The following 
extracts from Ducange will illustrate the thing 
and its use: — 

“ Lequel bergier haussa un croquet dont il rachassait 


ses brebis.” 
“ Guillaume feri ledit Raoul d’un baston nommé Oro- 


chebois en la joe, et lui fist une petite escrifleure.” 
“ Davy donna audit Guillaume d’un grant planchon ou 


CG is par la cuisse.” : ; 
™ L'exposant se defendi d’an baston quil avoit nomme 
Croquebois.” 
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[I am sorry to say that] “ Crocheteur is Fur, Latro, qui 
arcas unco aperit.” 

“ Crochetum, contus uncatus, fibula.” 

“ Croichet, a dance or game. En joue du croichet aux 
jambes, par telle maniére que souvent l’enchiet a terre.” 

“ Croccare, to fish for crawfish with a hooked stick!” 


G. 





Queries. 
QUOTATIONS WANTED. 


May I ask some of your learned correspondents 
if they will supply the references for the following 
passages : — 

“Eigvia otoews nal orovd) mpoapécews, as John, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, said of Damascen.” 

“Plato gave God thanks that he was not bred among 


rude and barbarous people, but among wise and learned 
Athenians.” 


“ His auditors would acknowledge St. Chrysostom had 
swarms of bees settling upon his lips.” 

“Scaliger said he envied the learning of three men: 
Gaza, Politian, and Mirandula.”— Opuse. 

“ Liturgia infelicissime ad Scotiam missa.”— Selden. 

“Spelman thought all churchyards were given freely 
for the use of the dead.” 


“ The Historian said of Marius, He led the army and 

Ambition led him.” 
- Tully said of a villain, Mortem quam non potuit optare 

obiit.” 

“Like Cato, he had rather future times should ask 
why he had not than why he had.” 

“ Quis eum fuisse consulem aut futurum crederet ? ”— 
Livy. Pref. Dr. Fell, in vitéi Nemesei? 

“Tum votorum locus cum nullus est spei.”— Seneca. 

“ Post nubila Phebus.” 
: “ Plotinus said, A picture was only the image of an 
image. 

“ G. Nazianen, in his funeral sermon for St. Basil, re- 
joyces that he died werd piyarw eboeBelas.” 

“The historian observed in the days of Nero, Alium 
therme alium horti trucidarunt.” 

“ Quia nuge in ore Sacerdotum sunt blasphemiz.”— 
St. Bernard. 

“ To sacrifice to truth, not to affection—to the glory of 
God, not to human affection.” —Zbid. vit. S. Malach. 
_ “ Discamus in terris quorum scientia nobis perseverabit 
in coelis."—S, Hieron. Ep. ad Paul. 

“In vetere vii novam semitam querentes.”—S. Hieron. 

“ Compares himself to an an horned beast.”—Apol. 
J. adv. Ruff. ” as 


“Mirari in tranco quod in fructu non teneas.”—S. 
Hieron. 


“ As many cares as Antigonus in his royal purple.” 

“Hugo Grotius says, Nothing occurred in the civil 
wars but what King James had foretold.” 

“Calvini Ep. ad Protectorem ? ” 

“ Mibi — est invisa discordia ut veritas displiceat 





“ As Florin. Raimond, |. i., says of Charles V.: Mane 
frequentior cum Deo quam cum hominibus sermo.” 


“The baptized were presented in white garments.”— 
Ambros. de Initiand. 


“ Ancient writers tell us: Turtur pudica et univira.” 

“ Resolved, like Cato, to be gone till the company be- 
came sorry.” 

“ Profecto de pretiosa veste erubesco.”—S. Austin. 

“Friar Giles; the Pope marred a painful clerk by 
making him a powerful Cardinal.” 


“Selymus threatened to stable his horses in St. Peter's, 
and feed them at the high altar.” 


Who was Jeffreys, a London clergyman, ec. 
1640? And who John St. Amand, a friend of 
Camden ? Cantor C. 


Where do the following lines come from, quoted 
in the Quarterly Review for April, 1862, in an ar- 
ticle on the “ Training of the Clergy,” beginning— 

* All life, that lives to thrive, 
Must sever from its birth-place and its rest,” &c. 


E. P. C. 
Where is this to be found ? — 


“ What from Heaven is, to Heaven tends; 
That which descended, the same again ascends ; 
What from the Earth is, to Earth returns again ; 
That which from Heaven is, the Earth cannot contain.” 


Sr. T. 


Who are the Greek authors referred to in the 
following passage ? — 

«J finde little errour in that Grecian’s counsell, who 
saies, If thou ask anything of God, offer no sasrifice, nor 
ask elegantly, nor vehemently, but remember that thou 
wouldest not give to such an asker: nor in his other 
Countriman, who affirms sacrifice of blood to be so unpro- 
portionable to God, that perfumes, though much more 
spirituall, are too grosse.” 

Crt. 


1, “See Mizraim’s kingcraft, of its crown bereft, 
Sunk to nocturnal deeds of petty theft.” 
2. “He set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured amongst the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven.” 
D. Briar. 
Melbourne. 


Whence the following ? — 
1. “ The vision and the faculty divine.” 
(Indian Civil Service Exam. Papers, 1859. 
2. “ For me let hoary Fielding bite the ground, 
So nobler Pickle stands superbly bound ; 


Who ever read ‘the Regicide’ but swore, 
The author wrote as man ne’er wrote before.” 
Idem. 
3. “ And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself,—how poor a thing is man!” 
Idem. 1861. 


4, “ My mind’s my kingdom; and I will permit 
No other’s will to have the rule of it,” &c. ~ 
me. 
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5. “May still this island be called fortunate, 
‘And turtle-footed peace dance fairy riogs.” ; 
Idem. 
6. “ For it is heavenly borne and cannot die 
Being a parcell of the purest skie.”—Jdem. 


7. “ Westward the course of empire takes its way. 
Idem. 1863. 


P. J. F. Gantiiton. 
Courtrai House, Cheltenham. 

P.S. Will any correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
oblige me with the loan, for a short time, of the 
Indian Civil Service Examination Papers for 
1857 ? 





“ Arunpines Dev.” —Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me as to when a small volume 
of translations, named Arundines Deve, was pub- 
lished ? The author was, I believe, a Scotch 
physician. His name and any particulars what- 
ever, especially as to whether the book is procur- 
able and where, will greatly oblige Inquirer. 


Bastipe Anp unis Ops on Louis XIV.— 

“When Louis XIV. was sick, Bastide wrote an ode, in 
which he said that the chateau of Versailles, though the 
largest in the world, was too small for its owner, for 
whose company at the high table of heaven the saints 
and angels were impatient. He urged them not to grudge 
to mortals for time the presence which themselves would 
enjoy through eternity.” —History of Louis XIV., Lond. 
1751, 8vo, Preface xi. 

The book is a poor compilation from Voltaire, 
but has some interesting notes. I cannot find any 
account of Bastide, and shall be glad to learn 
who he was, and where I may find the ode. 

C. E. P. 


Brass Kyocxer. — What is the origin of this 
term, used to express the setting before a guest 
on the second day the remains of a feast? It is 
much in vogue with Indians, apparently in the 
sense of a rechauffé. G, A. C, 

“Tae Baipves or Enperny.”"— Wanted, some 
information as to the origin of a tune called “The 
Brides of Enderby,” which is mentioned in one of 
Jean Ingelow's poems, “The High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire, 1571,” thus,— 

“Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, 
Play up ‘ the Brides of Enderby!’ 


“ They sayde, ‘And why should this thing be? 
What danger lowers by land or sea! 
They ring the tune of “ Enderby!”’ 


“ And awsome bells they were to me, 
That in the dark rang ‘ Enderby !’” &c. 


M. H. 


Manchester. 


Curistentncs at Court.—John Chamberlain 
writes to Sir Dudley Carleton from London, July 





26, 1607, “ On Friday the Earl of Arundel’s son 
was christened’ in the Chapel at Court.”—Court 
and Times of James I., vol. i. p. 68. In what 
registers are these christenings entered, and how 
can access to them be obtained ? Crt. 


R. V. Crarenpon, Esq.—He was author of— 


1. “ Political Geography, in a set of Statistical Tables 
of the principal Empires, Kingdoms, and States in Eu- 
rope; exhibiting at one view grand Divisions of each 
country; the Population, the Rate thereof per Square 
Mile; the Population of Capital Towns; the Armed 
Force, Naval and Military; the Financial State in Re- 
venue, Military Charges, General Expenditure, ‘and 
Public Debt; the Political Constitution, including the 
Form of Government and Administration of Justice; 
state of Religion, Literature, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Colonies, with Observations respecting the principal 
Events in the History of each Country. The whole so 
disposed as immediately to strike the Eye and engage 
the Attention. To which is prefixed an Introduction, 
containing, besides other Articles of Information, an 
Account of such Coins, both real and imaginary, as are 
current in Europe, with short rules for reducing them to 
sterling; also the Rates of Interest, Usance, and Days 
of Grace customary in each State, &c.” Lond. 4to, 
1789. 

2. “A Sketch of the Revenue and Finances of Ire- 
land and of the appropriated Funds, Loans, and Debt of 
the Nation from their Commencement; with Abstracts 
of the principal Heads of Receipt and Expenditure for 
60 Years; and the various Supplies since the Revolu- 
tion. The whole illustrated with Charts.” Lond. 4to, 
1791. Preface dated London, Jan. 5, 1791. 

The latter work is mentioned in the a 
Dictionary of Living Authors, and in Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch’s Literature of Political Economy, also by 
Watt and Lowndes, who calls it “a clear and 
elaborate view of the finances of the sister is- 
land.” 

None of the fore-named publications mention 
the Political Geography, which was, however, 
noticed in the Monthly Analytical and Critical 
Reviews for 1789. 

I desire to ascertain what names are represented 
by the initials R. V., and shall be glad of any 
other information respecting this ingenious and 
laborious author. S. Y. B. 


Cotastenrion.—I should be glad of any inform- 
ation on the subject of the Colasterion. 

Lewis Evans. 

Sandbach. 

Crests.—Under what circumstances does a man 
bear two or more crests? Whether having at- 
tained the name and arms of another? or may he 
bear the crest of any and every coat of arms which 
he quarters ? “ CaSTLEMAINE. 


CuMBERLAND AND ConGREVE.— 

“When Cumberland intimated that he wanted to be 
treated, not as a writer of plays, but as a gentleman, the 
world of his day did not know what he was at, and 
thought he gave himself airs; but every successful author 
would say so now, and every one would take the feeling 
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for granted.” — Saturday Review, Nov. 29, 1862; Art. 
“On being Understood. 

A similar story is told of Congreve. As Cum- 
berland was a man of affectation and imitation, 
this may also be true; but I shall be glad to 
know on what authority it rests. | E. Moazey. 

Balsall Heath. 

Datwickx or Dawicx was at one time a parish 
in Peebleshire, but was divided between other 
parishes, circa 1742. Are there any remains of 
the parish church or churchyard still existing ? 

Siema-Tueta. 


Jostau Dars.—I have before me a work with 
the following title : — 

“Counsellor Manners, his last Leg to his Son: 
enriched and embellished with Grave Advisos, Pat His- 
tories, and Ingenious Proverbs, Apologues, and Apo- 
phthegms. By Josiah Dare. London, 12mo, 1673.” 

At the end is this imprimatur : — 


* Licensed, 
October 26, R. L.” 
1672. 

There is no appearance of its being a second 
edition ; and, at p. 88, occurs a sneer at the Bar- 
tholomew martyrs. 

Lowndes (edit. Bohn, 591,) notices the work, and 
states a yy os at Sothebys, May 21, 1857, to 
be unique. He gives the date 1653, which I doubt 
not is an error. 

Counsellor Manners is obviously a supposititious 
person ; but who was Josiah Dare ? 8S. Y. B. 


Feyton.—Where is a pedigree of the Scotch 
family of Fenton, more particularly of the branch 
of Milnearne, in Perthshire, to be found ? 

Siema-Tueta. 


Foorr.—“ Antipater made feastes every foote 
for thy brother Pheroras and himselfe; and as 
they eate and dranke,” &c. (History of the Jewes 
Commune weale, fol. lvi. 1561.) What does this 
mean ? St. T. 


Jo. Hatt, Autnor or “Jacon’s Lapper.”— 
Who was Jo. Hall, B.D., author of a book of 
which the ninth edition appeared in 1698, and of 
which the title is — 

“ Jacob’s Ladder; or, the Devout Soul’s Ascension to 
Heaven, in Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Praises. In four 
parts, viz., 


1. Privat i 
2. Family ate at for every Day in the Week. 


3. Occasional Devotions. 

4. Sacred Poems upon select Subjects. With Graces 
and Thanksgivings. Illustrated with Sculptures. Lon- 
don: printed by F. Collins for Tho. Guy at the Oxford- 
Arms in Lumbard Street.” 

The book contains accounts of the Gunpowder 
Plot, the plague, and fire of London, &c. 

B. H. C. 


_ Herarpic Queries. —Quarterly, Az. and or, 
in the first quarter a mullet of the last. What 


family bore these arms? They differ from those 
of Vere only in the tincture of the first and fourth 
quarters. G. A. C. 


Ermine, a bend sable, charged with 3 martlets 
az. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” say by what 
family (probably a Herefordshire family), the 
above arms were borne previous to or about the 
year 1700? R. B. 


Mr. Hersert’s Company or Prarsrs.— In 
the town of Leicester, from a date at least as 
—_ as the commencement of Elizabeth's reign 
to that of George II., the companies of players 
customarily performed every year in the old 
Guildhall, now standing. he a Common Hall 
held on January 9, 1736 (N.S.), it was ordered — 

“That Mr. Herbert’s Company of Players have the 
use of the Town Hall, making good all damages, and 
Paying five pounds to Mr. Mayor for the use of the 

oor. 


T would ask any of your correspondents familiar 
with dramatic affairs, was Mr. Herbert “ known 
to fame ”? James THomMPson. 

Leicester. 

Tue HouytincponsairE Feast.—I have a copy 
of Trimnell’s Sermon “ Preached upon Occasion 
of the Huntingdonshire Feast at St. Swithin’s 
Church, London, the 24th of June,” 1697. In 
the dedication, to the “ Stewards of the Hunting- 
donshire Feast,” the preacher says, that, to them 
“our country owes so much for the Reviving of 
an useful Society out of a Charitable design.” I 
am desirous to learn some particulars concerning 
this Feast, which is not mentioned in Brayley and 
those other topographical accounts and directories 
which, up to the present, are the only “ County 
Histories” of which Huntingdonshire can boast. 
Nor is the Feast referred to in the very excellent 
History of Huntingdon, published in 1824, by a 
now well-known author, who modestly shrouded 
himself under the initials “R.C.” appended to 
the Preface —the initials of Mr. Robert Carru- 
thers, who was at that time a junior master in the 
Huntingdon Grammar School. 

Curanert Bepe. 


Tuomas Hurttey of Malham, in Craven, pub- 
lished Natural Curiosities in the Environs of Mal- 
ham, 8vo, 1786. When didhe die? S. Y. R. 


“Lire or Samvuet Jounson,” &c., printed for 
G. Kearsley, &c., 1785.* Who wrote this memoir, 
which is prefaced by the portrait, “drawn from 
the life, and etched by T. Trotter,” in 1782 ?—of 
| which Johnson said, when he looked at the draw- 

ing: “ Well, thou art an ugly fellow; but still I 
believe thou art like.” Quivis. 





| [* There was another Life of Dr. Johnson published 

| anonymously by Walker, in 1785. This was by the Rey. 
Wm. Shaw. See “N. & Q.,” 2848. v.i77. Theone pub- 
lished by G. Kearsley was inquired after in our 24 5. xi. 
227.—Ep.] 
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Exsas Juxon.—Can any reader inform me who 
Elias Juxon was? He died in London 1632. 


Lapr Marxuam.—Who was this lady on whom 


Donne wrote an elegy? (Puems, p. 66, ed. —_ 
‘ PL. 


Cius at THe Mermarp Tavern.—An account 
of this celebrated Club is given in Gifford’s Life 
of Ren Jonson, p. 65; but what is the original 
source from which he derived his information? I 
have an opinion that the “ Mitre” was the more 
frequent rendezvous according to the lines: — 

“ Quilibet, si sit contentus, 
Vt statutus stet conventus, 
Sicut nos promisimus, 
Signum Mitre erit locus, 
Erit cibus, erit iocus 
Optimotatissimus.” 


Crt. 


“Tur Perrare Conzection,” etc. — The first 
volume of The Petrie Collection of the Ancient 
Music of Ireland was published in Dublin in the 
year 1855, “ under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Preservation and Publication of 
the Melodies of Ireland.” Can you or any of your 
Irish readers inform me whether the Society is 
extant, and whether we may hope to have any 
more volumes? The materials would appear to 
be most abundant. Funds, however, are often- 
times found wanting to carry out a good purpose, 
and this, I suppose, is the case with the Society in 
question. ABHBA. 


Sr. Twomas’s Hosprrar.—I should be ex- 
tremely glad of any information relative to Capt. 
John Smith, who died at Clapham, March 7, 1698, 
wt. sixty-nine, having been for many years trea- 
surer of St. Thomas’s Hospital. I particularly 
want. his wife’s maiden name, the date of her 
death, and the names of their children. - 

.d.8. 


Beckxwitnu Spencer, of Yorkshire, admitted of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 1698 ; B.A. 
1701 ; M.A. 1704; was Vicar of Southwell, Not- 
tinghamshire. He has verses in the University 

tion on the death of William, Duke of 
Gloucester, 1700; and published — 


“ The Benefactress, a Poem ; occasion’d by the Dutchess | 


of Newcastie’s giving Five hundred pounds towards the 
~ ga the Collegiate Church of Southwell. London. 
. 1713.” 


We shall be glad to receive additional particu- 
lars respecting him. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


Sm Rosert Storer. — Where can I find the 
— of Sir Robert Sloper, who was made a 
night of the Bath in 1788? MELETEs. 


Smyrra.—The Rev. William Smyth, of Dunot- 
tar, in Caithness, and minister of Bower and 
Watten, was imprisoned at Thurso by Montrose 
in 1650. He married a daughter of James Sin- 
clair of Ratter, nephew of George, fifth Earl of 
Caithness. Was he a brother or cousin of Patrick 
Smyth of Braco, and what issue had he besides 
George Smyth? Probably Mr. Carmicuagt can 
answer this. C. H. 


Souru Arrican Discovery.—Eusebius Renau- 
dot, in his remarks on the second of the Ancient 
Accounts of India and China by Two Mahommedan 
Travellers, who went to those Parts in the Ninth 
Century, writes : — 

“ Sea charts have had the Cape of Good Hope by the 
name of Fronteira de Africa before that celebrated voy- 
age of Vasques de Gama was undertaken. Antonio Gal- 
vam relates from Francisco de Sousa Tavarez that, in the 
year 1528, the Infant Dom Fernand showed him, the said 

‘avarez, such a chart, which was in the monastery of 
Alcobaca, and had been drawn 120 years.” 


Is it known whether this curious chart, or any 
copy of it, is in existence, and is a record pre- 
served of the adventures of the enterprising 
mariners, who surveyed the South Coast of Africa 
so far back as the year 1408? Perhaps Viator, 
who answered my on De Foe and Dr. 
Livingstone, signed t¢, may be able to afford 
me this information. H. Conareve. 


Srantso Prayer-Boox.—I have lately come 
across a small book, bound in tortoiseshell, with 
gilt clasps of ornamental design, and in good pre- 
servation. The title of the book is as follows: — 

“ Orden de Oraciones de mes, con los ayunos del solo y 
Congregacion y Pascuas nuevamente enmendado y aiie- 
dido. Amsterdam, por industria de Jehudah Machabeu y 
despesa de Eliau y David Uziel Cardoso vezinos de Am- 
sterdam. Anno 5416.” 

Can any of your correspondents give me in- 
formation as to the rarity or history of this book ? 
There is an old tradition that it belonged to Anne 
Boleyn. W. J. F. 





Curnrous Sureican Anecpors. — In the Mont- 
| gomery MSS., published at Belfast in 1830, is an 
account, at p. 189, of the third Viscount Mont- 
| gomery, who, at Oxford, showed the palpitations 
| of his heart to King Charles I. through an inci- 
sion in his side, which had been made in his youth 
| by Dr. Maxwell, who was afterwards the King’s 
Physician. Are there any further details known 
of this singular story ? 

H. Lorrus TorrenaaM. 


Sim Jonn Vansurcu.—Are there any drawings 
| existing known to have been made by this 
| architect, who designed Blenheim Palace, Castle 
Howard, and many smaller buildings? There are 
| plenty by his contemporaries, Wren and Hawks- 
| more. Wrartr Parworts. 
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University or Dusiin.— 

“ A grace proposed on Friday last, for returning thanks 
te the king, for his present of the Parliamentary History, 
in an English Letter, with a seal of the University, en- 
closed in a box, was rejected in full senate.”—From 
the Bath icle, under “ Irish News” April 2, 1772. 

Why and wherefore rejected ? R.W.F. | 


Warts Harts ar Oxrorp.—A writer in The | 
Times of June 9th, describing the Commemoration, | 
after stating that the undergraduates assailed with | 
— violence the individual who ventured in- 

ide the doors wearing a white hat, proceeds : — 

“ The white hat seems to act on the undergraduate as 
the red rag upon the Spanish bull; it absolutely infu- 
riates him, and, till it is removed from sight, he yells and 
raves as if he were downright mad.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” explain the 
origin of this feeling ? W. H. 





Queries with Answers. 


Stronz anp Woopen Attars tn Enctanp.—In 
William of Malmesbury’s Life of S. Wulstan 
Ang. Sac., vol. ii. p. 264), he tells us, that “in 
his [Wulstan’s] time (circa 1090) there were 
wooden altars in England from the primitive days. | 
He having demolished them throughout his dio- 
cese [Worcester] made new ones of stone.” What 
was the reason of the change, and why did the 
bishop preach (so to speak) such a crusade against 
what is confessed to have been an established cus- 
tom ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

[Our correspondent’s query has been anticipated in a | 
paper read before the Cambridge Camden Society, on 
Nov. 28, 1844, On the History of Christian Altars [by 
Mr. Collison}, and since published as a tract, 12mo, 1845. 
We there read, that “In 1976 the council of Winchester, 
under Lanfranc and the papal legates, orders the altars to 
be made of stone: unfortunately nothing but the heads 
of the canons is preserved. (Spelman, Conc., ii. 12.) But 
here I shall give you a passage from the life of S. Wulstan, 
bishop of Worcester, in which William of Malmesbury 
(who lived in the reign of Stephen, a.p. 1141,) says, ‘at 
that time the altars had been of wood (or, there had been 
wooden altars), even from ancient times in England. 
These he demolished throughout his diocese, and con- 
structed others of stone. So that sometimes in one day 
he would consecrate two altars in one town, and as many 
more on the second and third day, in other places that he 
had gone to.’ (Vit. S. Wulst., pt. ii. c. 14, in Angl. Sac., 
ii. 264.) This passage seems of some importance, for 
Wulstan was a sturdy Saxon prelate, almost the only 
one who kept his ground under the Conqueror, and indeed | 
was very near being deprived on a charge brought against 
him by Lanfranc himself: and though he was afterwards 
much respected and consulted by the archbishop, it is to 
be remembered that Lanfranc, though himself an Italian 
by birth, and a great and good man, is said to have kept 





studiously aloof from the party of S. Gregory VII. So 
that I conceive this canon of the Winchester council, and 
the consequent activity of S. Wulstan, must have been re- 
garded by Churehmen then, and should be regarded by 
us now, as the re-enactment of the old law of the Council 
of Epaune, and the Excerpt of Abp. Egbert, called for by 
their respect for antiquity, and their regard for order and 
decency.” This valuable tract ought to be ia the library 
of every ecclesiastical antiquary. } 


Bastne House, Hampsnire.—I am desirous of 
finding as full an account as possible of the sieges 
which this strongly fortified residence of the Mar- 
quis of Winchester underwent during the great 
rebellion. In particular that in 1644, at which 
the witty Dr. Fuller is said to have so vigorously 
incited the garrison against the parliamentary 
leader, Sir W. Waller. ‘The references I have 
hitherto seen are too scanty for my ~~ ae 
of compiling a biography of Dr. Thos. Fuller. 

J. E. B. 


(Particulars of this memorable siege were published at 
the time in what are now called “ The Civil War Tracts.” 
Among others the following may be consulted: 1. “A 
Description of the Siege of Basing Castle, kept by the 
Lord Marquisse of Winchester for the service of His Ma- 
jesty against the Forces of the Rebels under command of 
Col. Norton. Lond. 4to, 1644.” 2. “ The Journal of the 
Siege of Basing House by the Marquisse of Winchester, 
Oxford, 4to, 1644.” 3. Hugh Peter’s “Full and Last 
Relation concerning Basing House, London, 4to, 1645.” 
The name of Dr. Fuller, however, does not occur in either 
of these tracts. Burke, in The Patrician, v. 473-479, has 
given an interesting account of Basing House; but has 
neglected to give his authority for the following notice of 
our witty historian: “Dr. Thomas Fuller, author of The 
Church History of Britain, and other works, being a 
chaplain in the royal army under Lord Hopton, was for 
some time shut up in Basing House while it was besieged. 
Even here, as if sitting in the study of a quiet parsonage 
far removed from the din of war, he prosecuted his 
favourite work, entitled The Worthies of England; dis- 
covering no signs of fear, but only complaining that the 
noise of the cannon, which was continually thundering 
from the lines of the besiegers, interrupted him in digest- 
ing his notes. Dr. Fuller, however, animated the gar- 
rison to so vigorous a defence, that Sir William Waller 
was obliged to raise the siege with considerable loss, by 
which the fate of Basing House was for a considerable 
time suspended. When it was besieged a second time 
and fell, Lord Hopton’s army took shelter in the city of 
Exeter, whither Fuller accompanied it.” ] 


Aruenry, or Ataunry.— Among a number of 
old “ franks,” I have some directed by Thomas 
Birmingham, nineteenth Lord Athenry (the pre- 
mier barony of Ireland), who, in 1730, was created 
Earl of Louth. One of these is now before me; 
it is a letter from Denis Daly, Esq , of Raford, co. 
Galway, and is dated April 23, 1737. Curiously 
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enough it is franked by the Earl, not “ Louth” 
but “ Athunry,” and indeed all his signatures are 
similar, even in the spelling. Observe, the title is 
spelt with au instead of ane. Query, which is 
correct ? H. Lorrus Torrennam. 


[The word is spelt in five different ways in Lodge's 
Peerage; viz., Athnery, Aghnary (as anciently written), 
Athunree, Athunry, and Athenry. } 


Replies. 


“ROBIN ADAIR:” “JOHNNY ADAIR:” “THE 
KILRUDDERY HUNT.” 


(3"* S. iv. 1380; v. 404, 442) 


E. K. J. is most decidedly in error, both as re- 
gards the hero, nature, and date of “ Robin 
Adair,” which in no sense of the phrase can be 
called “a drinking song,” or one showing the 
“warmth of that friendship which subsisted be- 
tween that gentleman (what gentleman ?) and his 
friends;" but is merely a sentimental sorrowful 
lament of a lady for the absence of her lover. 

Robert Adair, the hero of the song, was well 
known in the London fashionable circles of the 
last century by the sobriquet of the “Fortunate 
Irishman ;" but his parentage, and the exact place 
of his birth are unknown. He was brought up as 
@ surgeon, but his “detection in an early amour 
drove him precipitately from Dublin,” to push his 
fortunes in England. Scarcely had he crossed 
the Channel when the chain of lucky events, that 
ultimately led him to fame and fortune, com- 
menced. Near Holyhead, perceiving a carriage 
overturned, he ran to render assistance. The 
sole occupant of this vehicle was “a lady of fashion 
well known in polite circles,” who received Adair’s 
attentions with thanks; and, being slightly hurt, 
and hearing that he was a surgeon, requested him 
to travel with her in her carriage to London. 
On their arrival in the metropolis, she presented 
him with a fee of one hundred guineas, and gave 
him a general invitation to her house. In after 
life, Adair used to say that it was not so much 
the amount of this fee, but the time it was given 
that was of service to him, as he was then almost 
destitute. But the invitation to her house was a 
still greater service, fur there he met the person 
who decided his fate in life. This was Lady 
Caroline Keppel, daughter of the second Earl of 
Albemarle, and of Lady Anne Lenox, daughter of 
the first Duke of Richmond. Forgetting her 
high lineage, Lady Caroline, at the first sight of 
the Irish surgeon, fell desperately in love with 
him; and her emotions were so sudden and so 
violent as to attract the general attention of the 
company. Adair, perceiving his advantage, lost 


no time in pursuing it; while the Albemarle and 
Richmond families were dismayed at the prospect 





of such a terrible mésalliance. Every means were 
tried to induce the young lady to alter her mind, 
but without effect. Adair’s biographer * tells us 
that — 

“ Amusements, a long journey, an advantageous offer, 
and other common modes of shaking off what was consi- 
dered by the family as an improper match were alter- 
nately tried, but in vain; the health of Lady Caroline was 
evidently impaired, and the family at last confessed, with 
a good sense that reflects honour on their understandings 
as well as their hearts, that it was possible to prevent, 
but never to dissolve an attachment; and that marriage 
was the honourable, and indeed the only alternative that 
could secure her happiness and life.” 


When Lady Caroline was taken by her friends 
from London to Bath, that she might be separated 
from her lover, she wrote, it is said, the song of 
“Robin Adair,” and set it to a plaintive Irish 
tune that she had heard him sing. Whether writ- 
ten by Lady Caroline or not, the song is simply 
expressive of her feelings at the time, and as it 
completely corroborates the circumstances just 
related, which were the town-talk of the period, 
though now little more than family tradition, there 
can be no doubt that they were the origin of the 
song, the words of which as originally written are 
the following : — 

“Rosin ADAIR. 
“ What’s this dull town to me? 

Robin's not near; 
He whom I wish to see, 

Wish for to hear. 
Where’s all the joy and mirth, 
Made life a Heaven on earth? 
Oh! they're all fled with thee, 

Robin Adair. 


“What made the assembly shine? 
Robin Adair! 
What made the ball so fine? 
Robin was there! 
What when the play was o’er, 
What made my heart so sore? 
Oh! it was parting with 
Robin Adair! 
“ But now thou art far from me, 
Robin Adair! 
But now I never see 
Robin Adair! 
Yet he I love so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell, 
Oh! can I ne'er forget, 
Robin Adair!” 








* Memoirs of the Life of Robert Adair, Esq. Omnia 
Vincit Amor. ndon: Kearsley, mpccxc. There is also 
a biographical notice of Adair in that curious collection 
of valuable and interesting information, The "s 
Common Pluce-Book. The author of this work was J. W. 
Newman, a surgeon, and I believe an Irishman. And I 
strongly suspect, from a similarity of style, that he too 
was the author of the above Memoirs. 
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Immediately after his marriage* with Lady 
Caroline, Adair was appointed Inspector-General 
of Military Hospitals, and subsequently, becoming 
a favourite of George III., he was made Surgeon- 
General, King’s Sergeant-Surgeon, and Surgeon of 
Chelsea Hospital. Very fortunate men have sel- 
dom many friends, but Adair, by declining a 
baronetcy that was offered to him by the king for 
surgical attendance on the Duke of Gloucester, 
actually acquired considerable popularity before 
his death, which took place when he was nearly 
fourscore years of age in 1790. In the Gentle- 
man's Magazine of that year there are verses “ On 
the Death of Robert Adair, Esq., late Surgeon- 
General, by J. Crane, M.D.,” who it is to be hoped 
was a much better physician than a poet. 

Lady Caroline Adair’s married life was short 
but happy; she died of consumption after giving 
birth to three children, one of them a son. On 
her deathbed, she requested Adair to wear mourn- 
ing for her as long as he lived; which he scrupu- 
lously did, save on the king's and queen’s birthdays, 
when his duty to his sovereign required him to 
appear at court in full dress. If this injunction 
respecting mourning were to prevent Adair mar- 
rying again, it had the desired effect; he did not 
marry a second time, though he had many offers. But 
I am trenching on the scandalous chronicles of the 
last century,and must stop. Suffice it to say, Adair 
seems to have been a universal favourite among 
both women and men; even Pope Ganganelli con- 
ceived a strong friendship for him when he visited 
Rome. Adair’s only son, by Lady Keppel, served 
his country with distinction as a diplomatist, and 
died in 1855, aged ninety-two years, then being the 
Right Honourable Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B., the 
last surviving political and private friend of his 
distinguished relative Charles James Fox. His 
memory, though not generally known, has been 
also enshrined in a popular piece of poetry, for, 
being expressly educated for the diplomatic ser- 
vice at the University of Gottingen, Canning 
satirised him in The Rovers as Rogero, the unfor- 
tunate student-lover of “ Sweet Matilda Pot- 


— 

The reader will be surprised to find that any 
one could term “ Robin Adair” a drinking song ; 
but the manner of the mistake is pretty clear to 
me, who, from my knowledge of Irish lyrical litera- 
ture, may be said to be behind the scenes’ in this 
matter. E.K. J. evidently confounds the ori- 
ginal, plaintive song of “Robin Adair,” with a 
wretched parody on it, probably never yet printed, 
called “Johnny Adair.” He also confounds a 
Jobn Adair of Kilternan, the subject of “ Johnny 
Adair,” who lived in the present century, with 





_* In The Grand Magazine of Universal Inteliigence for 
1758, the marriage is thus announced :—“ February 22nd, 
Robert Adair, Esq., to the Right Honourable the Lady 
Caroline Keppel.” 





Squire John Adair of the same place, one of the 
Kilruddery hunters in 1744. ginning thus, 
E. K. J. further complicates the simple question by 
other glaring errors; and then Mr. Repmonp puts 
his foot into the imbroglio by adding what he terms 
“collateral evidence,” namely, that a John Adair 
is mentioned in the “ Kilruddery Hunt,” which is 
just as germane to the song of “ Robin Adair” as 
the river at Monmouth is to the river at Macedon. 

In the first place, then, let us turn our atten- 
tion to “ Johnny Adair.” 

Among the MS. collections of the late Thomas 
Crofton Croker, in the British Museum, I find the 
following memorandum : — 

“In a quizzical paper published in the Sentimental and 
Masonic Magazine for Jan. 1794, mention is made of a 
whimsical ceremony called Bonnybrock. Apropos of this 
singular ceremony of the Bonnybrock. It was in great 
request among a club of wits and jovial fellows, who 
sprung up in Dublin, and flourished in the succeeding 
generation. At the head of this brilliant and sportive 
association of all that was then gay and spirited in this 
capital, we find the memorable names of Alderman Ma- 
carroll, Will. Aldridge, Johnny Adair of Kilternan. 
Some of these worthies are commemorated in a lyric 
piece, which, for pathos or sentiment, and harmony of 
versification, has few equals : — 


“ JOHNNY ADAIR OF KILTEKNAN: HIS WELCOME TO 
PUCKSTOWN. 
“ You’re welcome to Puckstown, 

Johnny Adair. 

O, you’re welcome to Puckstown, 
Johnny Adair. 

How does Will Aldridge do? 

Johnny Maccaroll too? 

O, why came they not along with you? 
Johnny Adair. 


“| could drink wine with you, 

Johnny Adair. 

O, I could drink wine with you, 
Johnny Adair. 

I could drink beer with you, 

Aye, rum and brandy too, 

O, I could get drunk with you, 
Johnny Adair.” 


This wretched doggrel is certainly unworthy of 
a place here; still it has to be put in as evidence, 
for it is, doubtless, the “ drinking song” alluded to 
by E. K. J. Now, what is the date of it? The 
memorandum introducing it states, that Johnny 
Adair “ flourished in the succeeding generation” 
to 1794. So we may place this parody about, say 
1814, for these reasons. The original song of 
“ Robin Adair” had been many years almost for- 
gotten, when it was revived by Braham singing 
it about 1811. Braham sang it for his benefit, at 
the Lyceum, on the 17th of December in that 
year. The song had then created a perfect furore. 
Its simplicity of words and air led to many ver- 
sions and imitations of it; and in The Times of 
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Dec. 19, 1811, there is an advertisement issued 


by one William Reeve, stating that he had ar- | 


ranged the words and music of “ Robin Adair” 
as sang by Braham, and that his was the only 
correct and copyright edition. There were many 
parodies written upon it for several years after, 
as I well recollect; having received a severe 
caning for one on “ Taffy” Telfair, an eccentric 


teacher of writing in Belfast, who, though he had | 


but one finger and a thumb, and these but on his 
left-hand, could, as he used to boast, write and 
flog as well as any man in Ireland. We may then 
conclude that “ Johnny Adair” —the “ drinking 
song” — was written in the present century, and 
is merely a parody on “ Robin Adair.” 

I must apologise to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
for occupying so much space with this subject, 
but it is not altogether an uninteresting one; and 
as it has been most absurdly complicated, less 
space than I now propose to occupy will not suffice 
to unravel the tangled skein. 

With respect to Squire Adair of Kilternan, in 
the county of Dublin, and the song generally 
known as “The Kilruddery Hunt,” I am for- 
tunately able to give E. K. J. and Mr. Rep- 
MOND some information also. In an obituary 
notice of Anthony Brabazon, eighth Earl of Meath, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine (vol. 1x. p. 88), it is 
observed that — 


“ Kilruddery was his Lordship’s favourite seat, a place 
celebrated by Johnny Adair, in the best hunting song 
extant : — 

he Kilruddery’s plentiful board, 

Where dwells hospitality, truth, and my Lord,’— 
were Johnny’s words on a former possessor of the title.” 


But this assertion is corrected at p. 368 of the 
same volume, where we are told that — 


“ The song was not a production of the convivial Johnny 
Adair (who is himself celebrated in it), but of the no less 
jovial John St. Ledger, the son of Sir John St. Ledger, 
formerly one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, 
and who sported many other jeux d’esprit now mostly lost. 
Johnny Adair drank no water, not even of Aganippe or 
Hippocrene.” 


Neither of these assertions are correct. The 
rattling rollicking Jrish song, “The Kilruddery 
Hunt,” was really written by an Englishman; 
one Thomas Mozeen, a popular comedian and 
singer,—* a fellow of infinite jest,” whose amusing 

wers made him a welcome guest at the too 

ospitable houses of the Irish squires and squi- 
reens in his day. This was clearly shown by two 
eminent Irish antiquaries, J oseph r, Soe Walker,* 
Esq. (see Ritson's Letters, edited by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, vol. i. p. 179, note), and the Rev. James 


* Member of the Royal Irish Academy, author of His- 
torical Memoirs of the Irish Bards, Historicai Essays on 
the Irish Stage, and other well-known works of a similar 
description. 


Whitelaw,* in the eighteenth century, ere the 
great huntsman of mankind had run to earth the 
last of the Kilruddery Nimrods. Mr. Whitelaw 
was peculiarly fitted to give an opinion on this 
subject: for, having resided at Kilruddery House 
as tutor to an Earl of Meath, he knew every ineh 
of the ground celebrated in the song ; and actually 
constructed a map of the devious run, from where 
the. fox first broke cover, at Killeager, till it 
| was killed on Dalkey-hill. The tradition of the 
| country in Mr. Whitelaw’s time was, that the 
| song was the joint production of Mr. Mozeen and 
one Owen Bray—of whom more hereafter. And 
as Mozeen was not a sportsman, and Bray was a 
| keen one—and as “the soul of the sportsman, 
| indeed, seems transferred into the song”—it was 
| the general opinion that the song was the com- 
ition of Bray, and that the sole claim of 
| Mozeen consisted in having set it to music. To 
| this, however, it must be answered, that Mozeen 
| was a song writer, while Bray was not; and the 
| song never was set to music, as it was written to 
a well-known ancient Irish air, termed “ Shelah 
| na Guiragh.” Moreover, in 1762, Mozeen pub- 
| lished the song as his own in A Miscellaneous 
| Collection of Essays in Verse. This work was 
| published by subscription, the names of many 
rish gentleman appear in the list of subscribers, 
and it was dedicated to “the Honourable Richard 
Mountney, Esq., one of His Majesty's Barons of 
the Exchequer in the Kingdom of Ireland.” 

All this Mozeen —then a respectable actor at 
Drury Lane and the Dublin theatres, patronised 
particularly by the Irish gentry, and dependent 
for his bread on public favour—would scarcely 
have dared to do, if the work contained a song 
not only not written by himself, but written by 
John St. Ledger, the son of another Baron of the 
Irish Exchequer. Two years later, in 1764, 
Mozeen again _ the song as his own, in a 
work entitled The Lyrick Pucquet. 

The part of a verse, quoted by Mr. Repmonn, 
is incorrectly given, the whole verse being as 
follows : — 

“ In seventeen hundred and forty and four, 

The fifth of December—I think *twas no more— 
At five in the morning, by most of the clocks, 

We rode from Kilruddery to try for a fox ; 

The Loughlinstown landlord, the bold Owen Bray, 
With Squire Adair, sure, were with us that day; 
Joe Debill, Hall Preston, that huntsman so stout, 
Dick Holmes, a few others, and so we went out.” 


Mr. Repmonp asks—“ Who was the landlord ?” 
I reply that he was no other than the bold Owen 
Bray himself, who kept a tavern at Loughblins- 
town, where Mozeen, the author of the song, 
lodged during several seasons, and where the 
neighbouring squires held their cock-fights, and 








* Member of the Royal Irish Academy, author of His- 
tory of Dublin, and other works. 
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carried on the grosser debaucheries, that even they 
were ashamed to perpetrate in their own dwel- 
lings. For, as the Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, well and truly observes of the 
period : * — 


“The habits of the Irish gentry grew beyond measure 


brutal and reckless, and the coarseness of their debauche- 
ries would have disgusted the crew of Comus.¢ Their 
drunk , their blasphemy, their ferocious duelling, 
left even the squires of England far behind. Fortunately 
their recklessness was sure, in the end, to work its own cure ; 
and in the background of their swinish and uproarious 
drinking bouts, the Encumbered Estates Act rises to our 
view.” 





Owen Bray's name occurs in another verse of 


the song, which, as a specimen of what was, at the 
least supposed to be, the after-dinner conversa- 
tion at the Earl of Meath’s table, may be quoted 
here : — 


“ We returned to Kilruddery’s plentiful board, 
Where dwells hospitality, truth, and my Lord; 
We talked o’er the chase, and we toasted the health 
Of the man who ne’er varied for places or wealth. 
ae ad baulked a leap,’ said Hall Preston, ‘’twas 


“Twas shameful!’ cried Jack, ‘ by the great living —.’ 
Said Preston, ‘1 hallooed, Get on, though you fall, 
Or I'll leap over you, your blind gelding and all!’” 


Owen must have been a great favourite of Mo- 
zeen, for he wrote another Jrish song in comme- 
moration of the facetious Loughlinstown landlord 
and his house, of which I give a few sample verses. 
It is entitled : — 


“AN INVITATION TO OWEN BRAY’S AT LOUGHLINS- 
TOWN. 

“ Are ye landed from England, and sick of the seas, 
Where ye rolled and ye tumbled, all manner of ways? 
To Loughlinstown then without any delays, 

For you'll never be right till you see Owen Bray’s. 
With his Ballen a Mona, Ora, 
Ballen a Mona, Ora, 
Ballen a Mona, Ora, 
A glass of his claret for me. 


“ Fling leg over garron, ye lovers of sport ; 
Much joy is at Owen’s though little at court ; 
*Tis thither the lads of brisk mettle resort, 
For there they are sure that they'll never fall short 
Of good claret and Ballen a Mona, 
Ballen a Mona, Ora, 
Ballen a Mona, Ora, 
The eighty-fourth bumper for me. 


“The days in December are dirty and raw, 
But when we're at Owen’s we care not a straw; 





* Professor Goldwin Smith’s Irish History and Irish 
Character. 

+ “See especially the opening chapters of Barrington’s 
Sketches.” a . 


We bury the trades of religion and law, 
And the ice in our hearts we presently thaw, 
With good claret and Ballen a Mona, 
Ballen a Mona, Ora, 
Ballen a Mona, Ora, 
The quick-moving bottle for me.” 


Mozeen wrote yet another Jrish song in honour 
of Squire Adair of Kilternan. No where could 
there be a better illustration of a man’s character 
and household than in its lines, a few of which I 
transcribe. It is entitled — 


“TIME TOOK BY THE FORELOCK AT KILTERNAN, 
THE SEAT OF JOHN ADAIR, ESQ. IN THE COUNTY OF 
DUBLIN. 

“ Tune—Derry down. 

“With Ruin fatigued, and grown quite melancholic, 

| Pll sing you how old daddy Time took a frolic, 
By the help of good claret to dissipate cares, 
The spot was Kilternan, the house was Adair’s. 


“Not used to the sight of the soberer race, 
With the door in her hand, the maid laughed in his 
face ; 
For she thought by his figure he might be at best 
Some plodding mechanic, or prig of a priest. 





| But soon as he said that he came for a glass, 


| Without further reserve, she replied he might pass ; 

| Yet mocked his bald pate as he tottered along, 

| And despised him as moderns despise an old song. 

| “ Jack Adair was at table with six of his friends, 
Who, for making him drunk, he was making amends; 
Time hoped at his presence none there were affronted : 
*Sit down, boy,’ says Jack, ‘and prepare to be hunted.’ 


| 

“They drank hand to fist for six bottles and more, 
Till down tumbled Time and began for to snore ; 
Five gallons of claret they poured on his head, 
And were going to take the old soaker to bed. 


| “ But Jack, who’s possessed of a pretty estate— 

And would to the Lord it was ten times as great !— 
Thought, aptly enough, that if Time did not wake, 
He might lose all he had by the world’s turning back. 


“So twitching his forelock, Time opened his eyes, 
And, staggering, stared with a deal of surprise ; 
Quoth he, ‘I must mow down ten millions of men; 
But, e’er you drink thrice, I'll be with you again!’ ” 


The first two lines of the last verse are unpre- 
sentable, but the song concludes with Time shak- 
ing his host by the hand, and saying : — 


«+Go on with your bumpers, your beef, and good cheer, 
And the darling of Time shall be Johnny Adair!” 
| 


The three songs from which I have given these 
| extracts are all in Mozeen’s Collection of Miscel- 
| laneous Essays, and there are other poems in the 


same collection showing that the author was well 
| acquainted with the neighbourhood, and could 
readily suit the character of his verses to the cha- 
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racter of the persons for whom they were com- 


posed. These are: — 

“A Description of Altidore, a Seat in the County of 
Wicklow.” 

“ Verses wrote in the Gardens of Brackenstown, a Seat 
of Lord Molesworth’s, near Dublin.” 

“ An Invitation to Dr. Le Hunt's Branenstown, a Seat 
in the County of Dublin.” 


Besides the above-mentioned works, Mozeen 
wrote an unsuccessful farce entitled The Heiress, 
or, the Antigallican ; a collection of Fables in Verse 
(2 vols. 1765); and Young Scarron (1752). The 
last is an amusing account of the adventures of a 
company of strolling actors, evidently founded on 
Le Romant Comique of the celebrated French wit 
Paul Scarron. 

Some confusion has arisen through Mozeen, in 
one of the earlier editions of the Biographia Dra- 
matica, having been erroneously styled William, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that his 
Christian name was Thomas. He died on March 
28, 1768; and one is tempted to exclaim with 
Hamlet, not exultingly, but in a moralising mood, 
considering the favour to which we also must 
come : — 

“Where be your gibes now? Your gambols? your 
songs? your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set 
the table on a roar? ” 


Wiu1aM Prxxerton. 





Your correspondent in “ N. & Q.” 3" S. v. 
348, in referring to the ballad of “ The Kilrud- 
dery Hunt,” quotes as follows : — 

“ We had the Loughlinstown landlord, and bold Owen 
from Bray, 

And brave John Adair he was with us that day; ” 


and appended is a note, “ Who was the land- 
lord?” 


The text is more correctly given in an old and 
well-authenticated copy now before me, thus — 
“ Our Loughlinstown landlord, the famed Owen Bray, 
And Johnny Adair, too, was with us that day,” &c. 


This Owen Bray, who, it appears, had acquired 
the reputation of being a bold rider to hounds, 
was well known in the locality as master of the 
hotel or tavern, now an improved and pic- 
turesquely situated villa residence, occupied by a 
niece of the late authoress Lady Morgan, adjoining 
the village of Loughlinstown. Here it was that 
Johnny Adair was wont to entertain his friends 
and companions in the chase ; and subjoined is a 
copy of a tavern bill from the original in my pos- 
session, showing the prices of certain commodities 
and luxuries in the middle of the last century, 
and bearing evidence’ that “the famed Owen 
Bray” was occasionally called upon by his guests 
for temporary advances of a pecuniary nature : — 





“1759. John Adair, Esq., bill. 
4 Feb". Six bottles of Claret - 
| omy do. of Mallaga 
x oranges, - - 
Bottles - a : 
11. Six bottles of Claret 
Bottles - - - 
13 bottles of Claret 
Neck of mutton - 
12 bottles of Claret - 
Neck and breast of Lamb 


= a 
or Oo oF 


15th. 
2nd March. 


- 0 6 

- 6 0 

- 0 8 

- 0 4 

- 0 0 

- 010 

- 182 

- 019 

- 160 

- 028 

Bottles - - - - - 020 
Montifiasco - - - - 0083 

2 April. Rum p. Jack - - - - 020 
oe «= Should of Mutt" - - - 026 
3¢ May. Hind quart® of Lamb - - 08 38 
30 Drams - - - - oe 2 29 
16 June. Dram - - - - - 004 
_ = Rum, &c. with Mt Robinson - 0 0 8 
 » Loine of mutt" - - - 015 
Rasberry sametime - - - 008 
Montifiasco 8 - - - - 008 

25 July Four bottles of Lisbo: - - 080 
Mutton - - - - - 014 

Bottles - - - - - 008 

2¢ August. Should* of Venison - - * 050 
Brandy - - . - - 00 3 

615 

7 guineas - - - - 719 3 

t uinea - - - - - O11 4 

ilver - - - - oes 
Brass - - - - - 004 

£15 0 0 


Rec@ the contents of the 
above in full this 10% 
day of Aug*, 1759. 
For M*. O. Bray. 
Tuos. Crow.” 


John Adair appears to have been very popular 
as a thorough-going sportsman and hospitable 
entertainer. The following is an extract from 
his will bearing date December 16, 1760, showing 
the “ruling passion” strong even in the per- 
formance of a solemn act : — 

“T leave and bequeath my old Bay Gelding to my 
brother-in-Law William Hodson, upon condition that he 
shall hunt him no more than once in each week during 
the hunting season, and that he feeds him constantly 
three times a-day with oats.” 


John was eldest son of Robert Adair of Glen- 
cormuck, now Hollybrooke (the Robin Adair of 
the song, who died in 1737.) He resided at 
Kilternan, and possessed some landed property 
in the county of Longford. Grorce Hopson. 


THE STORM OF 1703. 
(3" S. iii. 168, 197, 273, 319.) 

J. H. G. appears not to have known that the 
book in his possession was written by Defoe. He 
says the volume contains a manuscript note about 
amusement and mockery of the event in a theatre 
at that time. Perhaps I can find him a key to 
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this manuscript. I have a work, not very 
common : — 

“The City Rembrancer: being Historical Narratives 
of the Great Plague at London, 1665; Great Fire, 1666 ; 
and Great Storm, 1703,” &c., &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. London, 
1749. 

A very considerable part of what is related of 
the Plague, and nearly all about the storm, is 
taken from Defoe’s two works on those subjects. 
The “Account of the Storm in 1703” is in 
vol. ii., and extends from p. 43 to p. 187. The 
last two paragraphs are as follow : — 


“It is ungrateful to relate, and horrible to read, that 
there were wretches abandoned enough to pass over this 
dreadful storm with banter, scoffing, and contempt. 

“A few days after the Great Storm, the players were 
imprudent enough to entertain their audiences with 
ridiculous representations of what had filled the whole 
nation with such horror, in the plays of Macbeth and The 


Tempest.” 


On the margin of the latter of these paragraphs 
is a printed note : “ Immorality of the stage, p. 5.” 

Your subsequent correspondents on this sub- 
ject, especially X. A. X., furnish some literary 
references to the catastrophe. I beg to contribute 
towards the same object the title of a most singu- 
lar and long-winded sermon; which, with its 
copious notes—in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
English—occupies no less than 123 closely-printed 
quarto pages : — 


“ A Warning from the Winds. A Sermon preach’d 
upon Wednesday, January xix, 1703. Being the Day of 
Public Humiliation, for the late Terrible, and Awak’ning 
Storm of Wind, Sent in Great Rebuke upon this King- 
dom. November xxvi, xxvii, 1703. And now set forth 
in some Ground of it, to have been inflicted as a Punish- 
ment of that General Contempt, in = under Gospel- 
Light, cast upon the Work of the Holy Ghost, the Third 
Person in the Blessed Trinity, as to His Divine Breath- 
ings upon the Souls of Men: Opened and Argued from 
John m1. viii. To which is Subnected a Laborious Exer- 
citation upon Eph. ii. 2. about the Airy Oracles, Sibyl- 
Prophetesses, Idolatry, and Sacrifices of the Elder Pagan 
Times, under the Influence of the God of this World, ac- 
cording to the Course of it, and as now differently working 
in the Children of Disobedience; to Defend this Text 
against the common Mistake, that the Winds are raised 
by Satan, under the Divine Permission. By Joseph 
Hussey, Pastor of the Congregational Church at Cam- 
bridge; yet Publisher of the Truth of God’s Word, as he 
hath an Opportunity to do Good to All. And commanded 
so to do, Gal. vi. 10, Hos. vi. 5: ‘Therefore have I hewed 
them by the Prophets; I have slain them by the words 
of my mouth.’ London: Printed for William and Joseph 
Marshall, and sold by them at the Bible in Newgate 
Street, mpcciy.” 


I have copied this in full, because it is so briefly 
mentioned in Lowndes as to give no idea of the 
object and peculiarities of the work. W. Lxs. 





ALBINI BRITO. 
(3" S. v. 382.) 


If D. P. will lend his assistance, I am in hopes 
that something may be done for the pedigree of 
Albini Brito. 

I was at one time under the impression that 
Robert de Todeni, on whom the Conqueror be- 
stowed the Lordship of Belvoir, was probably a 
son of Roger de Toeni, the standard-bearer of 
Normandy. In point of fact, Roger de Toeni had 
a son Robert; but he was the progenitor of the 
house of Stafford (see Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. 
p- 156), and altogether a different person from 
the Lord of Belvoir,—probably of a different 
family. And the question is thus raised: Who 
were the ancestors of Robert de Todeni, Lord of 
Belvoir ? 

The next question that presents itself, is: How 
came the son of Robert de Todeni to assume the 
name of Albini ? 

The explanation hazarded by Banks appears to 
me to be altogether inadmissible. I think I may 
take upon myself to state, that neither William de 
Albini L, nor any of his descendants, are ever 
styled de Albany in any contemporaneous record. 
The name was sometimes so written by careless 
scribes of a later age; but the same thing hap- 
pened also to the descendants of William de 
Albini Pincerna, who certainly had nothing to do 
with the Abbey of St. Alban’s. 

Upon this point I beg leave to refer to a sug- 
gestion of mine, thrown out in a former contribu- 
tion (2™* S. xii. 111—113), that William de Albini 
Brito was the collateral representative of some 
Breton family. This supposition appears to de- 
rive weight from the circumstance— mentioned 
by Dugdale (Baronage, vol. i. p. 113,) on the 
authority of Matthew Paris—that, in the battle 
of Tinchebray, this William de Albini Brito com- 
manded the horse of Brittany. 

Who was Robert de Todeni’s wife? All that 
we learn of her from Dugdale, is, that her name was 
Adela. Was she the heiress of a Breton family, 
bearing the title of Aubigny? Ifthis could be 
made out, the difficulty would be cleared up. 

I now come to the point that D. P. has more 
ag wer in view: What were the arms borne 

y Robert de Todeni and his descendants ? 

In the first place it is worthy of remark that, 
besides William de Albini, who succeeded him in 
the Lordship of Belvoir, Robert de Todeni had 
three younger sons —Beringar, Geffrey, and Ro- 
bert; and it would be interesting to ascertain 
what was the surname of these younger members 
of the family, and what were their arms. 

But to revert to the main line :—D. P. repre-~ 
sents the arms of Albini to have been: Argent, 
two chevrons, and a bordure gules. I cannot but 
think that there must be some mistake in this: 
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for, on the tomb of Robert de Roos, who married 
Isabella de Albini, the arms of Albini are (accord- 
ing to Collins's Peerage, 1812, vol. vi. p. 487): 
t, two chevronels azure. 

numerous family of Daubeny, claiming 
descent from William de Albini Brito through his 
second son Ralph de Albini, bear a coat alto- 
gether different from this, viz. Gules, four fusils 
conjoined in fess argent. ‘These were, I believe, 
the arms borne by Daubeney, Earl of Bridge- 
water, who belonged to this branch of the family ; 
and they were certainly borne as early as 1219 by 
Philip de Albini, son of the Ralph above men- 
tioned. If the two branches of the Albini family, 
both descended from William de Albini Brito, 
really bore arms so essentially dissimilar, it would 
be a matter of some interest to inquire how this 
happened ? 

[ may here observe, en passant, that the arms 
above attributed to the younger branch of the 
Albini family are the same as those of De Carteret, 
and but little different from those of Cheney de 
Broke —a family now represented by Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke. 

With t to the shield in the window at 
Haddon Hall, from the order in which the three 
first quarterings follow one another, I think there 
ean be little doubt that the several coats were 
marshalled according to the system now in use. 
I should certainly expect that the arms that come 
next—unless perhaps Valoines were interposed— 
would be Trusbut, followed probably by Peverel 
and Harcourt; and I am surprised not to find in 
the last quartering the arms of St. Leger, viz. 
Azure, a fret argent, a chief or. It is, however, 
not easy to submit the shield to any very satisfac- 

scrutiny, without fuller information than is 
before us; and I therefore beg to express the 
hope that D. P. will have the kindness to furnish 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” with an enumeration of 
all the quarterings: adding, where known, the 
names of the families that they belonged to. 
P. S. Carey. 





“MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY.” 
(3 S. v. 400.) 


Of the real nature of the Stunden der Andacht, 
and of Zschokke’s avowed purpose in writing it, 
your correspondent (Mr. Shaenen cannot, I am 
sure, be cognizant, or he would not have misled 
your readers by representing it as a religious 
work, a delusion which many of the purchasers of 
the above translation have discovered to their cost. 
Correctly described in the last edition of the En- 
quipadia Britannica as “one of the most com- 
plete expositions of modern Rationalism,” so noto- 
rious is its infidel character throughout Germany 
and Switzerland, that for thirty years, in conse- 
quence of the ferment it excited, Zschokke did 


not dare avow himself the author ; and it was not 
till within a few weeks of his death that he at 
length ventured to disclose the secret. And this 
is the account which he has himself given of it in 
another deistical work equally well known in 
in Germany—his Selbstschau, or autobiography, 
a translation of which was published some years 
since by Messrs. Chapman and Hall in their 
Foreign Library. 

Avowedly a “ philosophe, an indifferentist,” the 
“ devotional” character of Zschokke’s work, which 
he candidly confesses has “too much common 
sense in it for those Christians who cannot be 
contented with a rationalistic view of the Gospel,” 
will be at once apparent to your readers from the 
following quotation, one of many similar passages, 
and by no means the worst or most unscriptural, as 
they will find by reference to the work itself: — 


“Millions of men have dwelt on the mysteries of the 
future life before thee, O mortal! without succeeding in 
solving them. For the veil which the hand of God has 
drawn before that future is impenetrable, and no ponder- 
ings of thine will enable thee to lift it until God calls 
thee. Desist, therefore, from senseless attempts to throw 
light on the nature of the soul in eternity, or its local 
habitation after leaving the body, or its occupations in 
the other world. Heed not either the spoken or the 
written words of those who have woven for themselves a 
web of visionary delusions regarding these matters which 
are hidden from human ken, and who, in their foolish 
presumption, have sometimes even gone so far as to at- 
tempt to prove the correctness of their views from the 
Holy Scriptures. Alas! how can they hope to penetrate 
the mysteries of eternal life, whose weak mental sight 
does not even suffice to comprehend the wonderful things 
of this world? In vain has human curiosity endeavoured 
to force open the gates of eternity in order to discover 
that which lies beyond. It has never succeeded. The 
darkness in which God has wrapped the land of the 
future remains impenetrable, and of the dead, not one has 
yet come back to unveil to inquisitive man the secrets of 
the world of spirits.” — Meditations on Death and Eternity, 
p- 194. 


More than one member of the episcopal bench 
having remonstrated against the publication of 
| this work under the immediate patronage of 
| royalty, it appears to have been silently with- 
| drawn from public notice, no advertisement re- 
| specting it having appeared for some months. 

A. B.C. 





Tue oxp Cataeprat or Bouroens (3" S. v. 

| 476.) — The old cathedral, it is true, has disap- 

| peared with the exception of some small remains 
in the crypt. But its disappearance dates a little 
before what we should call “of late years.” In 
the Histoire de Boulogne-sur-Mer, par A“ 
@ Hauttefeuille et I* Bernard, 1860, is this passage 
(tome ii. p. 128) : — 

| La religion, une loi récente avait bien permis de con- 

sacrer de nouveau I’Eglise de St Nicolas & 1a célébration 

| de ses mystéres, mais bien d’entraves s’opposaient encore 
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au libre exercise du culte, et comment croire & cette re- 
stauration pretendue, lorsqu’au moment méme le sanc- 
tuaire le plus vénéré de nos péres, la cathédrale, s’écrou- 
lait sous le marteau des démolisseurs! Vendue a l’encan 
le 8 thermidor an. vi. (21 Juillet 1798), & Arras pour la 
somme de 510,500 francs & quelques membres de Ja bande 
noire, ce noble monument ne présenta plus bient6t qu'un 
triste amas de décombres.” 

But I am glad to be able to say that Mr. 
Lonevuevitte Jones is not right in his belief that 
“no view of the old cathedral of Boulogne is known 
to exist in France.” I spent February, 1863, in 
Boulogne. In an old book shop I saw frequently 
an engraving of the cathedral—only one. It was, 
as far as I recollect, of small folio size, the engrav- 
ing being placed lengthways on the paper. It 
was an old engraving, possibly a hundred years 
old; not very good, but giving the detail of the 
form of the cathedral with precision. I was very 
near buying it, but thinking the price asked too 
high, I left Boulogne without it. I now regret that 
I did not take it to the accomplished Archiviste 
the Abbé Haigneré. But I am not without hope 
of getting it still. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Hocarta (3"¢ S. v. 418.) —Srema-TuHera is 
is hardly correct in stating that this name is 
“spelt Hogard invariably at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century.” The old poet of Troutbeck 
(uncle to the painter), who died in 1709, always 
spelt his name Hogygart, as it is still pronounced 
in his locality. The painter's father softened it 
down to Hogarth, after he settled in London as a 
teacher. In a MS. collection of his own and 
other poetry left by Thomas Hoggart, from which 
I made many extracts published in the Kendal 
Mercury, and subsequently by the editor of that 
paper in a small volume, I found the following 
anagrammatical reference to his patronymic : — 

“ A Hog, a Heard, a Haire, a Hart’s delight, 

Smile in his name that did these fancies write. 
“ Taos. HocGart.” 

The more modern orthography of Hogarth is, 
probably, more in accordance with its etymology ; 
which, as I think, may be found in two north- 
country words: hog, a year-old sheep; and garth, 
a yard, or other small enclosure. The latter oc- 
curs in hemp-garth, stack-garth, calf-garth, &c. ; 
and the former in hog-garth, which is simply the 
hog-garth roofed in,—and may be seen commonly 
enough in the outlying pastures of the Fell-farms : 
the garth without a roof having now the common 
name of sheep-fold. 

Bailey's Dictionary has two derivations of Ho- 
garth, neither good. 

The little volume alluded to, contains a brief 
account of the Troutbeck Hoggarts ; and if Siema- 
Tuerta will favour me with an address, I shall be 
glad to send him a copy by post. 

A. Craic Gipson. 


Bebington. 





I suggest Augaard, a’common Norwegian name, 
of which there is an example over a tradesman’s 
door in Oxford Street. R. C. 


In the glossary appended to a collection of 
poems, by George Metivier, Esq., in the dialect of 
Norman-French used in Guernsey, entitled Rimes 
Guernesiaises par un CGtelain, and published by 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., and E. Barbet, Guern- 
sey, I find the following word and definition : — 

“ Hogard, ou Haiigard, s.m. Enclos prés de la maison, 
ou sont les tas de blé. Suéd. hostgard, l’enclos de la 
moisson.” 

I do not remember to have met with Hogard as 
a French surname; but Hocguart, or Hocart, is 
not uncommon in Normandy and in the Channel 
Islands. E. M‘ 


Tue Iste or Axnotme (3™ S. v. 434.) — 
James Torre, the Yorkshire antiquary (who was 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge). died 1699, not 
1619. 

It is a singular circumstance that Alexander 
Kilham, the founder of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, was born in the same town as Wesley 
(Epworth). We believe he is not noticed in the 
late Archdeacon Stonehouse’s History. A Life 
of Kilham was published a few years since, but 
we have never been able to meet with a copy. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorzr. 


James Torre, the Yorkshire antiquary, died in 
1699, not 1619, as stated above. His first wife, 
Elizabeth Lincolne, was a native of this county, 
though not of the Isle of Axholme. She was the 
youngest of the four daughters and coheiresses 
of William Lincolne, D.D., of Bottesford. Her 
father and mother are both buried here. 

Epwarp Pgacocx. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 


Casts or Seats (3S. v. 450.)—I have used 
both white wax and gutta percha with great 
success in taking —a from medals, &c.; but 
as both require a certain amount of heat to work 
them properly, I think it will require much care 
to take impressions of seals from the actual sealing 
wax. I should recommend plaster of Paris in 
such a case, as with that there is no risk of 
damaging the original in taking the impression, 
and nothing can be more perfect than a plaster 
mould if carefully taken. What I have done in 
this way has been for the purpose of electrotyping, 
and as they have been taken from metal originals, 
I have employed generally white wax. Gum 
Arabic requires some practise to manipulate pro- 
perly, and is liable to an indefinite amount of 
contraction in hardening to the required consist- 
eacy, which is productive of much inconvenience, 
besides the slowness of the process. 


Cuatengau (3" §. v. 11, 66.)—William Chaig- 
neau was an army agent in Dublin. He had 
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served for some years in the army in Flanders, 
and was generally known as “ Colonel Chaigneau.” 
He was the eldest surviving son of John Chaig- 
neau, by his wife Margaretta, daughter and co- 
heir of Clement Martyn and his wife Margaret 
Sanderson. He was born Jan. 24, 1709; and 
died Oct. 1, 1781. He married twice, but his 
only child died in childhood. There are many 
notices of him to be found in the Memoirs of Tate 
Wilkinson, and a long letter full of family afflic- 
tions is printed at p. 289. 

Mr. Chaigneau was author of a farce taken 
from the French, called Harlequin Soldier. His 
niece (the daughter of his brother John, who was 
Treasurer of the Ordnance in Ireland), whose de- 


scendants alone now represent that branch of the | 


family, was married to William Colvill, Es 


q:s 
M.P., a Director of the Bank of Ireland—an | 
office afterwards filled by their son, and at present | 


by their grandson. John Chaigneau, the father 


of William, was son by a second marriage of | 


Josias Chaigneau, a Huguenot, who settled in 
Ireland. Sir Erasmus Borrowes kindly sent me, 
some years since, the following extract from the 
Irish Chancery Rolls, which he copied from the 
papers of the late Mr, J. F. Ferguson : — 


* La famille de Chagnauds de St Savinien. Le St Chag- 
naud de la Limanchere; M¢ Ferron, son frére, orphevre ; | 
de Seeur femme du S* Guyon est en Hollande.—Le S* | 


Josiac Chagnaud a sept enfans. I] est veuf en premitre 
noce de Jeanne Jeunede et marie en seconde avec une 
Castin.—Pierre Chagnaud dit Laquinille, Théodore dit 
Doron, tous deux garsons. 

“ Fait & St Jean Dangely le 15 Novembre, 1716.” 

I hope to send to “ N. & Q.,” one of these days, 
the copy of a very curious advertisement of the 
intended sale by the government of France of 
some landed property near St. Jean D'Angely, 
belonging to “ Daniel and Paul Chaigneau, Reli- 
gious fugitives.” The original is in the possession 
of Captain Arthur Dunn Chaigneau, the sole 
living representative, in the male line, of the ori- 
ginal refugee. I am wholly unable to identify 
the laceman in Dame Street, of whom the anec- 
dote at p. 66 is related, although I have a pretty 
extensive pedigree of the family. 

H. Lorrus Torrennam. 


A New Cuampion or Mary, Queen or Scots 
(3"* S. v. 411.) — M. Wiesener’s work in defence 
of Mary, to which M. Gustave Masson has 
called the attention of your readers, was noticed 
at some length a few months since in the Paris 
Moniteur and the Indépendance Belge—in both in- 
stances with almost unmixed approval. Its im- 
one also, as opening up a new phase of the 
ong-agitated controversy, has been pointed out, 
as might be expected, in the Scottish Guardian 
for May. Hitherto I believe, in this country, no 
review of the work has appeared adequate to its 
importance; and this silence regarding it arises 


as been set at rest, and that no fresh documents 
are likely to be brought to _ to alter the pre- 
vailing opinion. It is to be hoped that M. Mas- 
son’s notice will attract the attention of some 
competent critic to the task of submitting M. 
Wiesener’s elaborate defence to a thorough ex- 
amination. In the mean time, it may interest 
some of your readers to know the judgment pro- 
nounced on the work by the writer in the Moni- 
teur, who concludes thus : — 

“ Nous l’avons dit, nous nous séparons de l’auteur de 
cet excellent ouvrage en quelques-unes de ses apprécia- 
tions. Mais ce remarquable travail éclaire d’un jour tout 
nouveau une grande partie de ce débat historique. II 
apporte tant de preuves et tant de documents, il rétablit 


__ from an impression that the question 
| 
| 


' tant de faits que, malgré les conclusions prises par un 
illustre juge (M. Mignet), le proces de Marie Stuart 
reste encore & reviser.” 
J. Macrar. 


| Oxford. 


Hum anp Buz (3" S. v. 436.) — These words 
(reversed) are found in the following lines, which 
I have seen attributed to Ben Jonson ; but know 
not how truly, as I have not the means of refer- 
| ence at hand : — 

“ Buz, quoth the blue fly ; 

Hum, quoth the bee; 

Buz and Hum they cry, 
And so do we, 

In his ear, his nose ; 
Thus do you see, 

He eat the dormouse, 
Else it was he.” 

Be the author who he may, the lines are old. 
They were set to music (as a catch for four voices) 
by Dr. Arne, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury; and I have no doubt the phrase was in 
ordinary use, and much in the sense indicated by 
B. H. C. W. H. Hus. 


Tue Cucxoo Sone (3" S. v. 418.)—There is, I 
believe, in the Philosophical Transactions —but I 
have not the work to refer to—a paper by Mr. 
Daines Barrington on the songs of birds ; in which 
he states that the song of the cuckoo becomes 
more flat, after incubation, than in the early 
spring. Sry ites. 


Cuance or Fasuton mx Lapres’ Names (3" S. 
v. 397.) —Your correspondent, Wm. Dosson, ap- 
ars to labour under a misapprehension. There 
as not been so great a change in the fashion as 
he imagines. The names he quotes were not 
baptismal, but the familiar appellations of the 
ladies in question; it having been the fashion of 
the last century to use the latter instead of the 
former in writing and print, as well as in common 
arlance. Just as it is now the fashion for young 
adies, who have received the ——— names of 
Anne, Eliza, Elizabeth, Caroline, Charlotte, Mary, 
Margaret, Harriet, Eleanor, Martha, &c., to call 
and subscribe themselves Annie, Lizzie, Bessie, 
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Carry, Lotty, Pollie, Maggie, Hattie, Nelly, Mat- 
tie, &c.: some of such sobriquets being identical 
with the names quoted by Wm. Dosson. The 
most curious instance of this particular fancy 
which ever came under my notice, was that of a 
young lady who signed her Christian name “ Cor- 
rie”; which, upon inquiry, I discovered to be 
intended as a diminutive of “ Corbetta.” 
W. H. Hus. 


Tuomas Bentier (3 S. v. 376, 449.) — My 
attention has been directed to an inquiry by Dr. 
Riusavtt relative to Thomas Bentley, the part- 
ner of Josiah Wedgwood. The former is quite 
correct in saying, that all Wedgwood's biogra- 
phers have hitherto set down mere fables in re- 
spect to his distinguished partner, and, I may add, 
even of himself. The story as to Thomas Bentley 
being the son of Richard Bentley, the distin- 

ished critic, was first set a-going in Ward's 

istory of the Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent ; and 
since then every writer, too lazy to consult the 
proper authorities, and ignorant of the true his- 
tory of the men who did so much in the last 
century to inspire a taste for classical literature, 
and to purify its masterpieces of the ignorant 
emendations and errors of Byzantine scholiasts 
and monkish scribes, has repeated the hackneyed 
story. The more I live the more I am struck by 
the little pains ordinary writers take to verify their 
statements. To get work done seems the only 
question. 

Richard Bentley, the critic, was born in 1661. 
He was therefore sixty-nine years of age when 
Thomas Bentley, the Manchester warehouseman, 
first saw the light in 1730. Richard Bentley, 
librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, Dean of 
Ely, and one of the finest scholars of his age, had, 
as Dr. Rimpautr truly says, but one son, named 
Richard also, and whose children were, I believe, 
all daughters. The critic came of a Yorkshire 
family. Wedgwood's partner was a native of Der- 
byshire, and his ancestors had been settled in 
various villages on the banks of the Dove for 





generations. But it is not for me to pursue this 
subject further. In my forthcoming “Life of 
Wedgwood” all this will be shown and much | 
more, and this derived from original letters and | 

pers. Epitaphs do not always lie. That of | 
Thomas Bentley does not overdraw the character | 
of this admirable and distinguished man; and I | 
trust I shall do justice to the narrative of one of | 
the purest and most exalted friendships that ever | 
adorned our industrial arts and social history. 


: Euiza Mereyarp. 
Wildwood, North End, Hampstead. 


The following facts may be interesting both to 
Dr. Riwpavtr and Mr. Jewett, the former of 
whom seeks to know something more of Bentley ; | 
the latter states that he purposes noticing him 


in the next Number of the Art Journal. I 
three epitaphs on this accomplished man, tran- 
scribed many years ago by the late Dr. Thomas 
Percival of Manchester. 

The one in Chiswick church was communicated 
to Dr. P. by Mrs. Bentley, and has the following 
additions, which, though not given by Lysons 
(Environs of London, ii. p. 201, 202), or by Dr. 
Risavtt, may possibly be inscribed on the 
marble. His bust, Lysons states, surmounts the 
tablet : — 

“ Thomas Bentley was born at Scrapton, in Derbyshire, 
Jan. 1, 1730, o. s. He married Hannah Oates, of Chester- 
field, in the year 1754; Mary Stamford, of Derby, in the 
year 1772, whe survived to mourn his loss. He died Nov. 
26, 1780.” Mrs. B.’s copy thus concludes : — 

“He thought with the freedom of a philosopher, he 
acted with the integrity of a virtuous citizen. Friend 
and partner of Josiah Wedgood, he contributed largely to 
the embellishment and perfection of the manufacture of 
which this monument is composed.” 

The second epitaph was written by Mr. Dorning 
Rasbotham, a country gentleman and magistrate 
of talent and high respectability of Lancashire. 
The third, from the pen of Dr. Percival himself, 
is written with all the elegance which marked the 
literary works of that accomplished physician. It 
may have appeared in print, but I have not met 
with it, in any notice of Bentley or elsewhere, ex- 
cept upon a pedestal in a gentleman’s Study. 

J. H. Marxianp. 


JeremMian Horrocks (3 §. v. 466.) — The 
circumstance of his entering the University at 
thirteen years of age, does not appear to us im- 
probable. There are many instances of persorts 
entering the University at that age in the seven- 
teenth century. We may mention the case of 
Jeremy Taylor, who was just turned thirteen 
when admitted at Caius College. 

C. H. & Tompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Cuareron (3" S. v. 280, 312, 384, 446.) —Re- 
ceiving “ N. & Q.” in monthly parts, I have only 
just seen the remarks of your correspondent 
Scorn. He puts the question on a new ground, 
and I am not prepared to say that it is not tenable. 
According to him, chaperone, as now used, does 
not pretend to be a French word or a metaphor. 
It is a mere English word, borrowed indeed from 
the French, but spelt according to English prac- 
tice, and signifying in plain language “a female 
escort.” 

A similar instance of change of pronunciation 
and spelling may be found in the word dishabille, 


| which Dr. Johnson includes in his Dictionary as 
| an English word, derived from the French dés- 


habillé. 

All I intended to point out (unnecessarily per- 
haps) was, that there was no French word 
chaperone; but that the French spell the word 
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“chaperon,” whether they use it simply for a 
material covering or for a moral protection. 
The use of the word chaperonesse in our lan- 
age, and at so early a date as 1622, as indicated 
y A. A., is quite new to me. Srrxrres. 


Miscellaneaus. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Jawe Lean's Worns. Any of them. 
Joan Cass, Avortrcats Grips. 
@e* Letters stating perticulars and lowest 
sent to Ma. W. G. Surra, eran of * 
33, Wellington Street, Strand, 


price, « A 
* NOTE 


ars of Price, &e., of the following Book to be sent direct to the 
geatiemen. Oy ™ by wien it is required, whose names and address are given 
that purpose 
La Vie ves reo’ Mantes. 1620. 
Wanted by Messrs. Jienningham 4 Hollis, 5, Mount Street, 


Patices to Correspondents, 


We are unavoidably compelled to omit our usual Notes on Books. 

See or Sovon axp Maw. Our Corre dent will find - artic ~~ 
< oO more information than Bingham furnishes in“ N. & Q."’ 2nd 
8S. iii, iz 

Z. The Augmentation 0; 
i ng to tt are now in the Publi 

T. W.M. Spachius (Israel) Gyneciorum, &c., fol. 1807, i 
the —— Brunet at 30 francs and under. 

E. whose article on Fuller's Funeral Sermon ‘appeared in 
“N.& ‘So 2nd 8. viii. 309, is requested to say where a letter may be ad- 
dressed to him. 

X. Deara or Gnansse 1 II. = Ger valued Correspondent, F. C. 
(tnd S. i. 110, 247), Aas, proved very satisfactorily that = 
P.M. a. C. F. means Pere Mansuste. a Capuchin Friar. 

.C. Davies, The account of the annual assemblage of the charity 

ren at St. Paul's from The Standard requires revision. Jt does not 
even notice the first gathering at St. Andrew's, Holborn, on June 8, 1704, 
when Dr. Richard Willis, Dean of Lincoin, preached the sermon. 

nt. Qoeew or Heaats” is printed anonymously in the European 

Magesine of 1782 (i. 252). “ The Queen of Clubbes” is cleariy a modern 
pre tion. 


ire no longer exists. The documents belong- 
ic Record Office, Chancery Lane 
s valued in 


Eanrarom.— Page 487, col.i. art.“ Surnames,” for Simon the Canaanite, 
read Cananite. 

@e® Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q.” 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and News tg 

A Reading Case for holdin the peskly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be ail Book rsand. ywumen, pulse ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the peblicher, ier ls. 


may be had of the 


“Norss axp Qcanies” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
dseued in Mowrnty Pants. The Suheeriation for Stampep Cortes for 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Iwoex) & lls. 4d., which may be post by Post Ofice Order, 

wable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wits G. Surra, 22, 

aLurvoton Sraret, Staanp, W.C., to whom all Communications Fron 
wus Eprron should be addressed. 


“ Nores & Qvenres” is registered for t 


abroad. 





OOKBINDING —in the Monastic, Gro.rer, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles — i in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign Workmen 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
—— TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
ish and Foreign Bookbinder 
30. sRYDoEs STREET, COVENT GARDEN, w.c. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a ol ADY i is one of 


JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lil. ils. For a GENTLEMAN, 
= lod. 108. gnieented at the International Exhibition for * Cheap= 


Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(34S. V. Jone 18, 64, 


Early in July, 
a POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas offered 
in the Advertisements, “ Ho! rom a Smaserasns,” and awarded 


Webster, J. . George Rose. 
- 1d Themes § . Stuart. “Tllustrated with Litho 


Portraits of 
Elizabeth and the of Beauty. Can y- rh Onatis at the 


best senggee in ; Kingom, or —— on + of ey ~~ 
dress NS, Queen, ishers, 
Ina Fields, London n. 














a | y~ ECONNOITERER” GLASS, 9s. 6d. 7 Weighs 
shows distinctly @ wintews and doors of houses ten 
miles of Jupiter's Moons, &c. Landscape Glass is valuable for 
twenty-five miles. Nearly all the Judges at al C Newmarket 
use it alone. “ The Reconnoiterer is very good.” uis of Car- 
masthen. “I never before met an article that so com pletely anawered 
its maker's recommendation.” —F. H. F: Ne “ I 7 
economy of price is not proc at the cost of i We have 
pm yd tried it at an 900-yard rifle- - agains of all the ry 
ah members of the corps, and and it +4 -- 
sitnoug’ they had cost — than four times ies eee Field, 
fective on the 1000-yard ran —Captain Sendey, Royal Small ae 
4 Pan —_, “An indispensable companion to a a trip. 
cheap.” — Notes ueries. mae 
The. * Siythe e” "Glass shows bullet-marks at 1200 mY oe 
3 be had direct from SALOM & CO., 98, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
° a 





SAUCE.— LEA AND PERRINS’ 
wenessrsssusaa SAUCE. 


oe THE ONLY GOOD saves, ” 
me oe ane ee 

The Publi respectful worthless i tions,and 
should wee that LEA & PERRING' Memes ‘are yo Label, 
Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRIN®S’ SAUCE. 

*e* Sold Wholesale and for WEL the Proprietors, W: 
MESSKS. CROSSE and BLACK MESSRS. BARCLAY AY and 
SONS, London, &c., &c. ; and by Grocers and Oilmen uni universally. 


CHOCOLAT—_MEWIER. 
(Manufactured only in France.) 


HE HEALTHIEST, BEST, and most DELI- 
CIOUS ALIMENT for BREAKFAST KNOWN SINCE lass; 
DEFIES ALL HONEST COMPETITION, UNADULTERATED, 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS and PURE, Sold in } lb Packets. 
Also, especially manufactured for eating as ordinary sweetmeats, 
or at Dessert: — 


Chocolate Creams. Chocolate Nougat. Chocolate Praliné. 

Chocolate Almonds. | Chocolate Pistaches. Chocolate Pastilles. 
Chocolate Croquettes and Chocolate Liqueres (very delicate). 

Wholesale, E. GUENIN, 119, 1 Gag ia Lene, London, Retail, by all 


ADVERTISEMENT.—I am collecting Autogra: maghe ns Portraits of 
English Chancellors, Jain. Vice-Chancellors, and Masters of the 

ils; and would glad yy or exchange Autograph: or 
Portr tits of American Celebrities veenerally for trem. I wish to go far 
back, as well as seeure late ones. (The A raphe 
cially I want.) At foot are thone I I have. Can any of your 
readers serve me? My friend, George Nelson Emmet, Esq., of 44, 
Bloomsbury Square, would receive communications for yours, &c. 

CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor-at-Law, New York. 

Sir Robert Raymond. | Sir Vicary. ar 

Sir Littleton Powys. Sir Nash G 

Sir John Powel. Sir Robert Graham. 

rt Tracy, on. Sir Simon _Le Blanc. 
Earl of Macclesfield. Erskine, Seenestion. 
Justice 


Cowper, Lord ';, — Heath. 
Sir William Henry Ashhurst. 
ares. 








Robert Eyre, C. Baro: 


Sir Edmund Probyn. 

King, L Chanceilor. Richard 

John Fortesque Aland. Sir Henry Gould. 

a 
e 


Baron Martin. 
Knight Bruce, L. C.J. 
Turner, i C.J. 


ir Th 
Sir Dudley y Rider. 
Martin Wright, Rasen. 
Sir Michael Fos 
John Eardley: W ilmot. 

Mansfield. 

Bath urst, Chancellor, 
Justice Chambre. 

ir Francis Buller. 
Sir James Manstield. 
Sir Thomas Sewall. 
Sir Joseph Yates. 

















